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OPINIONS 


Dr. De Lacy O’Leary, D.D., Bristol Univer 
sity, En^and : ^Fleass sooept my yery aincare thaDka 
for the copy of yaor essay on the "Psyohologioal Basis 
of Imam Qhazzali’s Beligioas Philosopy” which I have 
read with tha greatest interest and which I regard as 
Mrtws eoniribution to the study of one of the greatest Mus- 
lim philosophers. I can find no criticism to make. Tow 
subject is very convincingly and Itieidly set forth. It will, 
I hope, be followed by farther studies . , • . I shall be 
deeply grateful if you would be kind enough to put me 
in touch with any other studies yon may publish on this 
or kindred topies." 

Prof Dr. F. Krenkow, Ph.D , Cambridge, 
England : "Pray accept my sinoere thanks for your 
article on the''PByoholoE|ioBl Basis of the Imam Qbazzali’e 
Beligious Philosophy’’ which I have read with the greatest 
interest and delight Yen have succeeded in giving n 
lucid ei position based principally upon the utteranees in 
his “Ihya" and I hope you will pursue your researohef 
into other works and give ns similar expositions 

”1 eongiatulaieyou upon the first work of yours j 
. have seen and J should vety muck like if you could gtve c 
similar dear account of the Philosophy of Farabi becausi 
khe texts and the translations (into German) by Dietoria 
‘ tzi leave very much to be desired and I found th< 
,, Hyderabad editions to be textually better.” 
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''W'th kindest legards end in the hope of besting 
from yoa again'’. 

Pro*^. Mohammad Shafi, V A. (Canta'I'), 
Head of the Arabic Department, University of 
the Purpb : Thanks for the repriuS of y^ur aitiolo 
on the "Psychological Basis of Imam Gbarzali's Philoso- 
phy '* I h iva read it with the greatest ''cterest. Ton 
hnv St' t-fl the mews of the Imam %n a very successful 
m nu'r, patting them in Modern soientificlanguage easily 
intelligible to the student of Psychology. I eongratuWe 
you on the performance 

Dr Wahid Miiza, M fhD, Reader 
and head of the Vrab’c Depattmenf’ and 
Or-enlal Studies, Lucknow University ; *‘I was 
gild to get eTce!'Z<'n< 'ct. '"’'be P-jehoIogioal Basis of 
Ghazzih's Beligtous Philosophy” a few days ago. I 
reid through it with ke-n irterest and was struck by 
its hici' stgle and good .iTongement I am sure you have 
nieeeeded very well in interpreting correctly and clearly the 
rather baffling theories of (bat great scholar Let us 
hope this small work wcu’d form the oucleus for a wider 
and deeper study of not only Gbazzali but of lelamic 
Philosrphy in general My warmest 'wi‘,bes for this 
work and the many moie that I am confident will 
follow it ' 

Dr Sir Mohammad Iqbal, Kt,M A„PH.D. , 
LL-D., Lai-al Law, Lahore (Ir.did) : “Thank you 
so much for the hoc kle'i you have sent me It ts a very 
mteiest ng account of Ghazrah's Ethical teaching. It is 
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trne that the thinker needs a ooherent universe of 
thought and, is, therefore, driven to build eyitems of 
Ethics and of Metaphysics. Experience, however, shows 
that the average man needs a discipline — individally as 
well as collectively— in his own interest as well in the 
Interests of the group to which he belongs he should not 
question the authority of this discipline. This I think 
is the secret of Islam as a people-building force. 

S “FoMf thesis ts inspiring. I do hope yon will do 
further research work in the same field." 

" Papers on Ghaezah and Shahabuddin Maqtul, 

Both are interesting as chapters in the History of Muslim 
Thought," 

t 

Professor R A. Nicholson, Cambridge. 

You have given a clear and well arranged 

analysis which shall be useful as an introduction to the 
subject, I have read it with pleasure and interest.” 

Professor Dr. Storey, Professor of Arabic 
Cambridge. 

“ an exposition of al-Ghazzali's views on the 

problem .of the Freedom of the will and Bnhrawardi 
Maqtal’a philosophical position according to the works 
of hie youth. I am very glad to see studies of this hind 
emanating from Aligarh,’’ 

Dr. Zakir Husain, M.A , Ph D., Principal 
Jamia, Delhi : 
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INTRODUCTION 


The book in hand oompriBea g,f a number of 
research papers read before different! sessions of the 
All India Philosophical Congress and id other learned 
Booieties and pnblished in well known journals of the 
country. They have been written under a well- 
conceived scheme, each paper forming ore majrr idea 
constituting the whole; the apparent indepandence of the 
chapters is only superficial and arbitrary, its necessity 
being occasioned by the long duration of time taken to 
cover the entire thesis of the book and the academic 
engagements ot the writer 

This small work, however, undertakes to discuss 
the most urgent and basic problem of human life, the 
{.rrblem of the physical, menial and spiritual capacities 
and limitaticDS of man, on the right or wrong evalua- 
tion of v\bich hangs the entire fabric of sccial organisa- 
tion, and cn the proper understanding of which depends 
the moral health and bappiness of humanity 

This theme nas been the object of serious thinking 
and deep speculation with all the great leaders of 
human thought, for a clear decision on it is but 
essential lor an> one who tries to build a philosophical 
system. In the present work an attempt has been made 
to present the viewpoint of Gazzali on the subject. 
Ghazzali has examined the whole field resolutely and 
intelligently and reached a definite oonolusion, Ha 
believes that man has been fully endowed with all the 

' j-j 



'powers and virtues necessary to lead him to the perfec- 
tion of the self and to the ultimate reality. Bat more 
often than not these powers come into conflict with 
each other and a struggle ensues between the lower 
faouUv and the higher faculty, that is, between appetition 
and self-assertion on one hand and reason on the other. 
The success of the lower faculty brings man down to 
the level of the brute, while the triumph of the higher 
faculty raises him high to the status of angels. It is 
the doing and undoing of man himself which makes 
or mars his career in this world as well as in the 
world hereafter. By nature he is not handicapped 
but helped and equipped to arrive at the goal for which 
he is destined 

Another function af this little contribution is to 
remove some very important objections, often raised 
against the philosophical writings of Qbazaali, 
chiefly those brought against him by the late Dr. Sir 
Mohammad Iqbal. He has declared that Ghazzali was 
ignorant of the fact that thought and intuition are 
organically related, that the finitude of thought is 
imposed upon it by its own nature, that thought and 
intuition rejuvenate each other, that intuition is 
only a higher form of intellect, etc. The following 
pages will snfBciently reveal that these obj'eotions do not 
hold at all; Qhazzaii, in fact, bolds the very vie we of 
the ignorance of which be has been oharged. Farther, 
Dr. Iqbal says that Ghazzali was unaware of the 
dynamic nature and internal infinitude of thought. 
But the fact is that Ghazzali was not unaware, he did 
say that thought is free and dynamic and it can 



ftpproaca the infinite luteinally; he howsTet differed 
in the oonoepiion of the approaoh and asserted that 
thoaght is capible of reaohing the infinite, provided 
the heart is completely purged of all that is 
un>Godly abd is filled \7ith the longing for the ultimate 
reality. Moreover , ha said that thought ean visualise 
only tbs eymbolie representation of the infinite, a 
reprassotation in terms of aasoeiatedidsas; a pbyaioal 
vtaw, in his opinion, is impossible. 

Also, stllh dus regard to the eoope asid the physioat 
limlMUon of the book, I hare tried to set forth the real 
posHtau of Ghassali as a great Islamie thinker. 
vttiK the llhijaddid of his age. His nrission vAs. to 
shatter the hold of alien thoaght and oulture, partieu* 
latly Grsefc, from the minds of the Muslims. Hs 
subiseted to a savare test (he existing ssets and systems 
and pointed cot their inconsMtenciee and oontradio* 
fiions, and preeented Islam in its real glory and native 
glamour. 

In the end he aocspted Snfim as the only tolerable 
form Oufrespanding to real Islsm. But he purged safism, 
in theory and praotica both, of (he uu'Islamio elements, 
and effected a famous compromise betvveen the forma- 
lists, who adhered to the letter of the law, and the 
esoterics, who emphasised the meaning of the law 

He aohieved a great triumph in freeing Idlam from 
the foreign enoiustations His own interpretation was 
so impressive and logical, so much in keeping with the 
spirit of Islam that be not only dominated his own 
timwH as an overtowering personality, but left a for mi. 
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dabla aod most shicing mark on lifae SDcueeding genera- 
tions; and it would be no exaggeration to say that after 
him there has not appeared another genius who has so 
mnoh induenoed and shaped the ooutse of Islamio 
thinking and the daily code of life of a Muelim, 

In the end it will be worth while to point out that 
many of the misunderstandings and fallacies about 
Ghaxzali have been occasioned by the fact that his 
philosophical system is not wholly laid down in one 
single work, it is soattered in thousands of pages, 
clothed in anecdotes, sayings, stories, aphorism, similies, 
metaphors and allegories. This method of treatment 
has been a perpetual source of error and wrong calonla* 
tion with the students of Ghazzall. 

Even in the preparation of this book I have taken 
great pains in oollecting the necessary material and 
putting it to my advantage. In doing so I have followed 
my own precedent liy procedure is simple : I have 
created problems of my own and tried to discover their 
solutions in the speoulat ons and writings of Ghazzali. 
Thus for me it has been a searching and reeearoblng 
from beginning to end, and the onus of constructing the 
phases of Gbazzali’s pbiloEopbioal system has fallen on 
<my own humble shoulders. 


M. UUdBUDDIN 

Muslim University, Aligarh. 
mh July, me. 



AL-GHAZZALI 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO HIS INNER 
DEVELOPMENT 

I 

Education and Career 

Al-GhazzaI/I is one of the grea.teat personalities in 
Isiam, and ranks with the greatest thinkers of the world. 
He was the moat original mind amongst Muslim philoso- 
phers. He was, according to MacDonald, “the greatest, 
certainly the most sympathetic figure in the history of 
Islam,’’ and “the equal of Augustine in pbilosophioal and 
theological importance.” Thera have been many religi* 
ous scholars in Islam and other religions; but the 
peculiarity of Ghazzali is that bis life and work are so 
intimately connected that it is difBcult to separate the 
two. "Everything that he thought and wrote came 
with the weight and reality of personal experience.*’ A 
study of his inner development is, therefore, of interest 
and value to thinkers and religious devotees alike. In 
this brief sketch it is proposed to describe his internal 
development in his pursuit of truth. 

Fortunately, AI-Ghazzali has himself revealed his 
mind in a book called al-Munqtdh mtn ad-Dalal — 
“Deliverer from Error*'— which is an autobiographical 
account of his spiritual development. It is a book of 
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philosophical confessions and an account; of his voyage 
through the different philosophical systems of bis time. 
It has been compared with the Confeistons of St, Augus- 
tine and with Newman’s Giommer 0 / Assent in intellec- 
tual subtleties ; and with Bunyan’s Grace Aiounaing in 
us puritanical sense. This little book, in short, is one 
of the greatest genuine coulessions ot a seeker alter 
truth. 

Abu Hamid Muhammad Al-Qhazzah, surnamed 
Hu]]at.ul-Ialam, t.e., ‘ the Proof of Islam,” was born in 
1053 A.D at Tus in Khurasan. Having studied tor 
some time with a pious Sufi, and at a school in his native 
town, ha want to Jurjan to study with Abu Nasr al- 
Ismaili. He then went to Naishabur to study with the 
well known divine Imam-ul-Haramain, who taught at the 
Nizamiyyah Academy there. He soon became the most 
distinguished of his pupils and was called by him "an 
ocean of learning,’’^ and was chosen as assistant to the 
Imam, with whom he remained till the latter's death in 
1085 A.D His studies wore Vist and wide, comprising 
theology, Ask, sciences philosojby, dialectics, logic and 
the doctrines of the Sufis Even during the life- time of 
Imam-ul-Haramain, Al-Gbazzali hid become famous for 
his learning. When after the death of his teacher, he 
left Naishabur at the age of 28 years, be had no equal 
among the learned in the Muslim world. He went to 
the court of the great patron of learning, the famous 
Nizamul-Mulk Tusi, who appointed him the president of 


<l) lit. "A plenteous ocean ' 
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the Kizamiyyah Academy, the most coveted of all hononra 
in the learned world and an honour which had not 
before been conferred on any one ^Ise at so early an 
age At this point when Al-Ghazzali haJ attained all 
that a scholar could aspire to la the matter of worldly 
success— when he had become nnaous as a scholar and 
Wielded an influence equal to that of the highest offioial of 
the Government, his advice being sought on both religious 
and political matters, and his position thoroughly estab- 
lished— a great change took place in him. He beoame a 
prey to spiritual unrest so much so that his health 
failed : be lost all appetite, and could hardly utter a 
word. His phyeicians despaired, declaring that his trou- 
ble was mental. At last he lett Baghdad for Syria, giving 
up all his fortune. While at Damascus he performed 
religious ezeroises for days and days continuously, 
though not altogether giving up his literary activities. 
One day Al.Ghazzali, bearing a professor at an academy 
saying in the course of his lecture, “Al-Ghazzah says so 
and so," and fearing lest his vanity be flattered, fled 
from Damascus, and reached Jerasalem, where he shut 
himself up in the Dome of the Book, and underwent 
most rigorous religious ezeroises. From Damasous ha 
went on pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, where ha 
stayed for a long time. During these travels ha took 
three vows : first, that he would never visit the court 
of a king ; seoond, that ha would never accept any help 
from a king ; third, that be would never take part in 
disputations (munagafa). 

After wandering in search of truth for about ten 
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years, Ai-Ghazzah returced to his home and devoted 
himself to teaching and religious exercises. But, looking 
around, when he tound that philosophy haa taken hold 
of men's minds, and that the spread of irreligious doc- 
trines ana the increasing religious indiffeieuLe of the 
masses had shaken the very foundations of religion, he 
was filled with profound grief and immediately made up 
his mind to stem the tide of this evil with the whole 
force of his personality and learning. When he was 
thinking of coming out of his retreat, he was requested 
to aocept the presidentship of the Nizamiyyah Academy 
at Naishabur, After teaching at the Academy for 
some time he, however, retired to Tub. A request by 
the Caliph at the instance of the learned and the people 
of Baghdad was sent to Al-Ghazzali, imploring him to 
take over the charge of the Nizamiyyah Academy at 
Baghdad onoe more, but he obose to remain at Tus, 
whole he founded a madrasah at which he taught both 

and mystio lore lill his death in 111! A.D. 

ir 

Hts Times 

In order uo fully appreciate and understand the 
significance of the work and the internal development 
ot Al-Ghazzali, it is desirable' to have a rapid glance 
over the intellectual and religious oouditions of the age 
in which he lived. In as much as the teachings of the 
Quran and the Prophet laid a apeoial stress on the impor- 
tance of knowledge, the Musiims from the earliest times 
regarded it as their duty to seek knowledge wherever 
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they went in oourse of bheir ooDqnesfis. 6 Si\ 

oU.jti 1*^ \y^\ '‘God elevateB those 

of ;oa vrho believe and those to whom hnowledgeis 
given says the Quran _sl* ii<aiy jJUJ| uJb 
j (ji “To seek knowledge is a duty for 
every Muslim, male and female”, 

“The loss 0‘ a whole tribe is easier to bear 
than the loss of a scholar,” said the Holy Prophet. ' 
So when the Muslims, imbued with these ideas, came 
out from Arabia into Syria, Egypt, Iraq, and Persia, 
which were seats of culture from anoient times, they 
made the study of the sciences and arts of the peoples 
of those countries their special concern. 

In Persia the Muslims came in contact with Zoroas* 
trian dualism of Ormuzd and Abriman, le., Light and 
Darkness, and with the Greek Philosophy as interpreted 
by the Christian settlers in Persia; in Syria with 
Christian and Jewish religions and mysticisms and Greek 
Philosophy as interpreted by the Syrian Christians 
and the Jews ; in Egypt with Egyptian lore and with 
neO'Platonism ; while in Iraq they found the home nf a 
number of creeds and religions- 

The influence of those cultures, however, was not 
appreciably felt by Islam till the rise of the Abbasides. 
It was especially in the reign of Al-Mamun and under 
his patronage that the Syriac versions of Greek philoso- 
phy were translated into Arabic. The Muslims applied 
themselves whole-heartedly to the study of Greek philo- 
sophy which by and by dominated their outlook ; and 
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Tiltimafeely they looked upon the dootrines of Aristotle 
and Plato as unquestionable. Henoe they believed that 
this philosophy and the Quran, whose truth was also 
unquestionahle, must he compatible with one another. 
They argued like this ; The Qaran is truth, and Philoso- 
phy is truth, hue truth can only be one ; therefore, 
the Quran and Philosophy must agree As a result 
of the attempt to solve religious problems by reason, 
various rationalistic schools of thought t-ame into 
exh'ence, i*' almost all of which the influence of Greek 
philosophy cai' clearly be traced. The result of all this 
was to disintegrate the solidarity of Islamic culture. 
Naturally the theologians of Islam viewed this state 
of affairs with great concern, and bethought them- 
selves of defending religion— thus arose the sohool of 
the Mu’tazilites, but they made no organized effort to 
do so till the time of Al-'Ashari who founded a new 
sohool of I1m-ul-Kalam (Theology). The attempts whioh 
were made to defend religion did not, however, prove 
very effective ; and philsosopby still held a great sway 
over people's minds, till the advent of Ghazzali 

in 

Inner Development 

In this connection I wish to point out how the 
inside of the man was influenced by the outward oiroums- 
tanoes. In other words, how the yearnings of the soul' 
of Ghazzali, strengthened or modified by the influence of 
other men and the requirements of his age, tended to 
approach the goal whioh we find realised in him Briefly 
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put. the point ie this: Ghazzali had an innate, 
unquenchable thirst for knowledge. Left alone, he 
might have beoome only a great philosopher or a great 
Boientist. But he became a great divine and a mystic 
because of the early infiueDces the surroundings in 
which he was brought up, and the crying spiritual need 
of humanity in which he lived 

Now Ghazzali's own father was, to quote the words 
of ar Aiab hiatorun, '’a pious dervish who did not eat 
but what ha earned with his own hand. He very often 
visited those versed m religious law {mutnfaqqthun) and 
was found in their company. Whenever he listened to 
their sermons, he wept and prayed to God to grant him 
a son who would be a “God granted,’’ adds the 

siame historian, “the praj^sr of hie father sad Al-Ghszzali 
became the most learned of all faqihs, and the imam of 
the people of his age Naturally the life and tenets 
cf his father must have eserted an influence on the 
mind of the child. Then, as mentioned above, the 'first 
teacher to whom L.. early education was entrusted by 
his father was ‘a pious Sufi,’* whose teachings and 
example must have impressed his mind oonsoiously 
and unoonsiously These early influences it was, F 
believe, that brought Ghazzali round to Sufism, when he 
failed to find truth anywhere else. Again, we find that 
other teachers of Al-Gliazzali, suoh as Abu Nasr Ismaili 
of Jurjan, and Imam>ul>Har amain, were not only 
men of learning bat also men of -great piety. We must 


1. As— Subki. 2. Ibid. 
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also paibicularly mention here the name ot Al-Batmadi, 
with whom Ghazzali oame m close contact and who 
was a great Safi. S'rom him Ghazzali learned the ele« 
menta of Snfism. 

Let as now follow the inner development of Ghazzali 
closely. Al-Ghazzali was by nature inquisitive and 
restKss from the very beginning, and filled with an intense 
earnestness for truth. ‘ The thirst for knowledge)” he 
writes, “was innate in me from an early age ; it was 
like a second nature implanted by God.’’ “No sooner 
had I emerged from boyhood than I had already broken 
the fetters of tradition and freed m>self from hereditary 
beliefs ’’ That is. very early he broke away from Taqhd 
or simple acceptacce of religious truths on hearsay; and 
he began to investigate theological problems before he 
was twenty. From the very first *'the diversity in beliefs 
and religions, and the variety of doctrines and sects 
which divide men" attracted his attention, "wniob,” he 
adds, ‘‘are like a deep ocean strewn with shipwrecks 
. . . each sect believing itself in possession of the 

truth and of salvation.” Sajs Ghazzali, "From the 
period of adolescence, that is to say, previous to reaching 
my twentieth year, to the present time when I 
have passed my fiftieth, I have again and again 
plunged myself into this vast ocean; I have fear> 
lessly sound eiits depths, and, like a resolute divert 
have penetrated its darkness and dared its dangers and 
abysses. I have interrogated the beliefs of each sect and 
scrutinised the mysteries of each doctrine, in order to 
disentangle truth from error.’’ 

‘'Struck with oontradiotfons which I encountered 
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in endeavoaring to disentangle the truth and the false- 
hood of these opioions, I was led to make the loll'' wing 
reflection : The search after truth being the aim which 
I propose to iii:;self, I ought in the first place to ascertain 
what are the foundations of certitude. In the next place, 
I recognised that certitude is the clear and complete 
knowledge nf things, such knowledge as leaves no room 
for doubt, nor possibility of error.” 

The diversity of sects and ductrines therefore per- 
plexed '^l.Qhazzali ; ha wanted to find certitude, he 
wanted to find knc/wledge He examined the sum-total 
of the kno'Tledge that he possessed and found that none 
of it could stand the test. Sense-perceptions and rational 
principles n re all that is certain. "We cannot hope to 
find truth,” saishe,” except ir matters, which carry 
their evidence in themselves — %.e,, in sense-peroeptions 
and inialliiile and nece8ear> principles’’ “We must, ' 
he proceeds, “therefore establish these on a firm basis,” 
He then sets himself earnestly to examine the data of 
senee. ' The result of a careful examination, however, 
was,” says Ghazzali, ‘ that my confidence in them was 
shaken.” These data ‘are subsequently contradicted and 
oonvioted of falsity in an irrefragable manner by the 
veidiot of reason.” He then turns to what he called 
'hiecessary principles ” "Since I oancot trust,” he argues, 
“the evidence of my senses, I must rely on intellectual 
notions based on fundamental principles, such as ‘ten is 
more than three,’ ‘affirmation and negation cannot co- 
exist,’ etc.’ But his doubt of sense-perceptions pats him 
in doubt as to the infallibility of reason too. Who could 
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gaarantiea that) he oonld trust to the evidence of reason 
more than to that of the senses ? He believed in the 
testimony of the senses till it was contradicted by the 
verdict of reason "Wall.* says Qhazzali, ‘perhaps there 
is above reason another judge who, if he appeared, 
would eonviot reason ot false hood And if such a third 
arbiter IS not yet apparent, it does not follow that ha 
does not ex'st ' ' 

Al-Ghazzah could not find a way out of this doubt, 
and U'a expjrianoa of the phenomenon of dream deepened 
it the more “While asleep, you assume your droarua to 
be indi-putably real. Once awake, you recognise them 
for what th“y are — baseless chimeras. Who can assure 
you, then, of the reliability of the notions, which, when 
awske, you derive from the Beuses and from reason ? In 
relation to your present state they may appear real but 
18 it not possible that you may enter upon another state 
which will bsar the same relation to your present state 
as the latter does to your ooudition when asleep ? In 
that new sphere you will recognise that the co.iclusione 
of reason are only chimeras.” Al-Ghazzali suggests 
that state may be death itself; or it may be the state whiob 
the Sufis call ecstasy , when '^absorbe 1 in them* 

salves witn sense-perception suspended, they have vsiona 
beyond the reach ot intellect.’' 

These were not mare idle reflections, they ware 
earnest and serious misgivings, A1 Ghazzali actually 
fell into a state of utter doubt, which lasted for about 
two months. During this period, he was, to quote his 
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own words, “a thorough-going sceptic" in all but name. 
It seemed as if the ground had been out from under 
his feet. 

Now when Al.Ghazzah seems at the edge of an 
abyss, with no eersituda, no knowledge, it is not to 
reQeotion or argumont, or to a oonoatenation of proofs 
and arguments that ha owed his deliverance. He owed 
it, as he says, “to tbs light which God caused to enter 
hishairt" Descartes started with doubt, disbelieving 
biB Senses, distrusting the knowledge gamed through 
ezperiaoee and slops at Thought, finding certainty in the. 
proposition “Cogito eigo sum,” which proposition he. 
makes the basis of his whole system of philosophy. 
Al-Ghazzali, too, passed thiougb all the stages of doubt, 
doubting everything, discarding all authority, disbelie- 
ving his senses But he went further than Descartes- 
and seriously doubted also Thought as an organ of 
knowledge Be finds certainty only in the will-to-believa' 
inspired by Divine Will, *.e., in the proposition “Volo, 
ergo sum.' Another interesting point of difference 
between these two great thinkers is that while Descartes 
holds that philosophy ought to explain religion, prove the 
existence of God, etc , AI-Ghazzali, like Sant, disbelieves 
reason and finds it incompetent to explain reiigioug 
truths. 

AI-Gbazzali tells us that when he emerged from this 
state of doubt through the Divine light which entered I'is 
heart, and as the result of which his mind recovered its 
sanity and equilibrium, he resumed the primary assump- 
tions of reason with all their stringency and force an^ 
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started a study of the beliefs of those who were enga* 
ged in the search for truth. These he divides into three 
main groups: — 

(1) . Soholastic theologians, 

(2) . Philosophers, and 

<3). Sufis. 

"The truth '* he says, “must be found within these 
three olasses of men who devote themselves to the 
search for it ” He, therefore, thoroughly studies them 
one by one. First he devotes himself to the study of 
the doctrines of scholastic theologians, but they fail to 
satisfy him , for, grant them their premises and they 
could argue ; deny them, and they are nowhere. 

Now he takes up philosophy and devotes three years 
to it, spending the first two in studying different systems, 
and the third in thinking them out and arriving at 
oonclusi'ns. The results of this study and reflection ha 
gives in a remarkable book which he named TahafuU 
ul-Falastfa, s.s., “Befutation of Philosophers.’’ In its 
preface, AUGhazzali himself describes the motive which 
actuated him to write it. It was to shatter the hold 
which Greek philosophy had over the minds of the 
people SLd to bring them back to the fold of Islam. For 
there had arisen thinkers who had discarded all religious 
observances for the simple reason that the wise Greek 
philosophers like Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle did not 
follow them. In the Tahafut Al-Ghazzali summarises 
Greek philosophy, reducing it to twenty propositions, 
and refutes them one by one. He demonstrates that the 
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Greek philosophers caDiiot pr'ive any of the theses suoh 
as that God exists or that Ha is one, or even that the 
world has any creator at all. In it Al-Ghazzali has, 
says MacDonald, “smitten the philosophers hip and 
thigh ; he has turned, as m earlier times did Al-Ashari, 
their own weapons against them and had shown that 
with their premises and methods no certainty could be 
reached. In that book he goes to the extrema of intel- 
lectual scepticism, and seven hundred years before Hume 
he cuts the bond of causality with the edge of his dialec- 
tic and proclaims that we can know nothing of cause or 
effect but simply that one thing follows another”. “We 
know,” says Al-Ghazzali, “only the simultaneous, 
never the causally connected Causality is nothing but 
the will of God, which ordains that two things should 
ordmarly follow one another. Laws of nature never 
exist, they are only the expressions of a habitual fact,” 
“Hume,” writes Eenan, “never said anything more 
than that.’’ In pointing out the contradictions in the 
arguments of the philosophers, al>Ghazzsli definitely 
anticipates Kant and shows that reason cannot find the 
ultimate solution cf metaphysical problems. 

Thus we see that both scholastic theologians and 
philosophers fail to satisfy al-Ghazzali. They cannot 
lead him to truth. He, therefore, turns to Sufism. It 
was characteristic of al-Ghazzali that to whatever 
subject he directed his attention, be studied it thoroughly 
so as to master it fully. Accordingly, he now began 
with a thorough study of the works of all the eminent 
Sufis, and soon acquired a thorough mastery of the 
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Btibject. His conoluaion was that; the Snfia were the tiae 
seekers after truth. But since the basis of Sufism was 
experience and not knowledge, he, in order to get to 
truth, must himself be initiated as a Sufi and live their 
life and perform their practices Al-Gazzali concluded 
that the aim of the Sufi was to free the soul from the 
yoke of passions and purge it from all animal and wrong 
inclinations in order that God himself might live in his 
purified soul. 

He must therefore sacrifice honours and riches and 
sever all worldly relations This was the result of his en- 
quiry into Sufism. But what about initiation into that life? 
For a long while he was torn asunder by the opposite 
forces of earthly passions and religious yearnings He 
searched his heart. “I probed,” he says, “the motives 
of my work as teacher, and found that, in place of being 
sincerely consecrated to God, it was only actuated by a 
vain desire for nonour and fame. I perceived that I was 
on the edge of an abyss, and that unless 1 am immediate- 
ly converted I should be doomed to eternal fire.’’ “And 
yet undecided, one day I decided to leave Baghdad and 
to give up everything, the next day I gave up this resolu- 
tion. I advanced one step, and no sooner I had taken it, 
I relapsed. In the morning 1 was sincerely resolved 
only to occupy myself with the future life ; in the evening 
a crowd of earthly thoughts assailed and dispersed my 
resolutions. On the one side the worldly desires kept 
me bound to my post in the chains of covetousness, on 
the other, the voice of religion cried to mo, ‘Up, up, thy 
life IS nearing its end and thou hast a long jonrney to 
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make.’ Now my resolve was firm, I wished to give up 
all and to fiee ; and then the Tempter, returning to the 
attack, said, ‘You are suffering from a transitory feeling, 
don’t give way to it, for it will soon pass. If you obey 
it, if you give up this fane pc^icici/. this honourable post, 
exempt from srcuble and -ivalry, ffais seat of authority 
safe from attack you will regret it later without being 
able to recover it,’ Einally, conscious of my weakness 
and the prostration of my soul, I took refuge in God as a 
man at the end of himself and without resources. ‘Ha 
who hears the forlorn when they cry for help deigned to 
hear me.' He made the sacrifice of honours, wealth and 
family ties easy to me.” At last al.Ghazzali left 
Baghdad. He spent ten years roaming in Syria, the 
Hedjaz and Egypt, visiting” "holy shrines and mosques, 
wandering into deserts, undergoing religious discipline 
and performing religious exercises,” During this period 
of meditation there were shown to him things which he 
abstains from mentioning. However ho came to know 
for certai'n ♦hat the Sufis alone weie the true pilgrims 
in the path of God. They were the illumined, — illu* 
mined with the light which proceeds from the central 
radiance of Divine inspiration. 

It was also during this period that he wrote his 
magnum opus, the Ihya-ul-Ulum, the “Bevival of Beli. 
gious Sciences,” about which the verdict of the Muslim 
world was that if all the books on Islam were destroyed, 
it would bo but a slight loss provided al Ghazzall'e Ihya 
was T reserved. About it a Europem writer makes the 
following remarks; ‘‘This work, probably owing to 
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originality, was never tranelated into Latin during the 
Middle Ages and remained a closed book to all bub 
Arabian sohoiars. It bears so remarkable a resemblance 
to the Diseouise on Method of Descartes that, had any 
translation of it existed m the days of Descartes, ever^- 
cue would have cried out against the plagiarism," 

After these wanderings al-Ghazzali returned to his 
native town Tub, having at last succeeded m obtaining 
that inner satisfaction which he had been seeking so 
long. He himself describes his bsarch after truth thus : 
"There is no philosopher whose system I have not 
fathomed, nor a theologian, the intricacies of whose 
doctrine i have rot disentangled. Sufism has no secrets 
into vhioh 1 have not penetrated. The devout worship- 
per of the Deity has revealed to me the aim of his austeri- 
ties ; and the atheisc has not been able to conceal from 
me the grounds of his unbelief '* And the result of this 
search he sums up in these words : "The searches to 
which I had devoted myself, the path which 1 had traver- 
sed in studying religious and speculative branches of 
knowledge, had given me a firm faitn in three things — 
God, Eevelation, and the Last Judgment. These three 
fundamental articles of belief were confirmed in me, not 
merely by definite arguments, but by a chain of causes, 
circumstances, and proofs which i is impossible to 
recount ’ 

The death-scene of al-Gfaazzali, as described by his 
brother Ahmad, is worth recording in this brief sketch 
for its cairn serenity which is in great contrast to tho 
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tamuliia of tbs soul through which hs htkd pzissed, "Oa^ 
Monday ab dawn,” says his brother, “my brother per-, 
formed the ablations and said his prayers. Then h» 
said unto me, 'Bring me my graTe-oIothes*’ He took 
them and kissed them and laid them on his eyes and 
said, ‘I hear and obey the command to go onto the 
Master.' And he stretched oat hts feet and was gone — 
gone to meet Him, being taken up by the grace of the-* 
Moat High. ’ 

Speaking of Al-Ohazzali a German sohdlar writes, 
"This man was, if any one has ever desarved the name, 
truly a divine, and ha may be lastly plaoad on a level 
with Origen. Se remarkable was be and gifted with- 
such a rare faeulty for the sk4lful and worthy exposition 
of the revealed doctrine From every source he sought- 
the means of shedding light and henour apou religion ; 
while his s'noere piety and lofty eoasoientioUBness impat* 
ted to all bis writings a saoted majesty.''’- “Islam,’'' 
writes MacDonald in his book on Muslim Theology, “has 
never outgrown him, has never fnlly understood him. 
In the renaissance which is now rising to view, bis time 
will come and the new life will proceed from a renewed 
study of hie work." 


1 Tholuok. 




PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF AL-GHAZZALl’S 
RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY 


Ho sonnfl ethical tystfam la poBsible without firm 
paycholnglcal founclations. Tiialas and S crates amongat 
the ancieuta realised that a knowledge of min’s complete 
nature should precede 'he foiaiulatioo oi any rules ol 
conduui lor iiiu], bat they did not v^or£ out an ethical 
systeiu Systems ot uiorality like those oi the Stoics and 
the lliucureana fnilu: because th<y vsere oased on diteo- 
t:v3 human povcbrlig S’-O'ce ttssuued that ma'i was 
essentially a rational being 'ml hid nctbmg oi the anirnttl 
nature In lam , r.bila *-hw upvar ao~ filled utcauss inev 
took only liie iinin-i' . a’uio u^o cooa'd 'iH'iu aid 
ignor.d that'n was atai i i it'onil be i,g Pcvonl^gi* 
col H.doiJi»in wanted to hise its S' stem of u'jralitv on- 
the oeinple‘e anah'is of ‘>.1^ itj'ual na'uii of ji«ti ; 
but it u i-touk his iii.im «I n if are for Ins actu il self, igno 
ring that both fanto n’ « iKai*. go t/ ocn^'itute it It 
t oh fac*'. IntT ro i putir-i, hut ’e^irdni the ideals 
whic'i di'tinguUh him f, om nnimals .is mere illusions. 
Idr’acal Ile.'or r . ic. igui-ed both fasts anu ideals, but 
it failed because ite p=vcbo!ogv was wrong Thrt is 
why, ' know thypelf ' Lhs been tlie cry of mam n phi’oso- 
] bei aiDonest the ancients as well as amongst the 
nioderns The Holy Prophet too enunoiifed the same 

truth when he said, ‘ajj jas a«uAJ cSjC gg 

■who krowB his SeH, knows his Lord.’ 

One of the greatest attempts ever made to base 
irnralitv or> a complete understanding of the Se'f, 


on a 
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'thoroughgoing aualyaia of humaii nature, 'nas iihat; tff 
Gbazeali. We shall see how he base r the knowledge of 
the Ultimate Beality on the kncwJed.e of the Sell, and, 
how after a thorough inveatigitirn of the nature of the 
Self, he baaes hi'< eitn eal bvatam on thi» knowledge. 
What fa the nature ot *ht‘ Sell ? Wha'- is its ultimate 
purpose ? and wherein lie its misery and Happiness ? — 
are the pTobleme that he sets before himself to solve 

According to Ghazzal' she cone;; ,_f tne Silt is 
expressed in Arabic bv f:ur different trnrs namely 
and ^ QtiazzaU has himself 

defined them ixnd has als" given “''e d'herent meanings 
in whieh *'ii®v are go* eriff ’ us ’ wrf.J55t two 

things il) the phygioil b^art, arl '2) .. ‘d vr ■< entity’ • 
^jjJ| mesne the same sp ri ml -.ntity as OiiicV'd hv the 
word m the versa of the Qai m ' tPe 

‘say, the spir't pmoeedsth at my Lori’s command.’ it 
has been used iti this i n^e. ’t also rr'sns a Rubtle, 
vap^ur-liae substance, ' whici issues tioui the hollows of 
the physical heart and through the tissues spreads over 
into the whole body. The third w'^' d also sig- 

nifies the same spiritual onti*^y ■= denoted by the words 
I and ; as also accord mg to the Sufis the 

combined forces in man of anger and animal 

1. Ibya, vol. Ill, pp. 3-4. 

2. Ibid., vol. Ill, p 3 yt 

3. The Quran, -XVII, 86. 

4. Ihya, vol ITT, p 3, 
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desires ® If represents life on the side of 

paesioris and appetites as constituting the evii tendencies 
in men. But le also desci ibed by different attri> 

butive names in accordance with the different states 
that predominate at one time or the other “• (1) When 

it is in agreement with the will of God and is not distur- 
bed by animal passion, it is oalkd 
the ‘pacified soul’ (Of. the Quran’ ; 
laiy- Luolj Oh, thou soul 

which art at rest, return to thy Lord, pleased, and 
pleasing Him). (2) Whan it is not ‘paoified* and though 
the desire-nature is^not under its complete control, yet 
it offers resistance to it, then called y-iUl 

a-iljill the ‘self-accusing soul’ (Of. the Quran:® V 
Juiyil y-iillJ. I swear by 'the self aoousing soul’. And 
(3) when the soul ceases to struggle agaiust the 
onslaughts rf passions and is under their complete con- 
trol, ic IS called ‘the insinuating soul’ 

(Cf the Quran,® ifjUV y| 

yeti hold not myself clear, for the heart is prone to 
evil) In this last sense is equivalent to 

(the desire-nature), which according to the 

6. Ihya , p. 3 u-iai 5f^ 

6. Ihya, vol. III, p. 4 — 

usiey Igifl ^ 

7. LXXXIX, 27-30. 

8. LXXV. 

9. XU, 51, 
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Sufis, stands for the bad qualities lu man. The fourth 
word (Season) me ms the knowledge of the true 
nature of thing It also means the same apfrituil 

entity or percipient mind as denoted by the other three 
■words. 

Lea'Ving aside their differences, each ol these terms 
stands for a divine Bpiri''ai.l entitv Ot ihe'se Ghazzali 
prefers to use umIaSI m all bis retigious and moral writ- 
ings. This idea of spiritual entity is expressed in modern 
Philosophy by various terms eq, 'the scul’, ‘the mind’, 
‘the self’; etc I shall use the word ‘self’ as the best 
equivalent of the Arabic word uJiSiU*. 

Now is the knowing, perceiv ng, abiding 

spiritual entity in man ** It does not belong to the 
visible, but to the invisible world. It is called i-*Wf 
(he-^rt), because it is oonnected with the pbysioal 
heart, though the oonneotion is transcendental 
(metsphTBical). Its relation with the physical heart 
IS like the relation of Substance with its aooi- 


10. Thya, vol. Ill, p 4. 

11. While the remaining three words J 
and will be used to mean a rubtle substance (see 
above) (animal spirit or deBire.netnre), 

and intelleot respectively. 


12. Ihya, vol. HI, p. 3 — 
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dents. Thongb directly connected only with physical 
heart, it oontrola all the bodily fnnotions. It is the 
kno^eledge of this entity (Self) which is the key to the 
knowledge ji tte ultimate reality • 

The del' has an ideal to realise, for which it has an 
inborn j earning and tor wnith it baa been speoially 
equipped In order to achieve this ideal tbe Self must 
dwell in a phisioal body in this worla which la its 
preparatory ground.^’ For the realization of the ideal 
the drat prehminary, therefore, is to provide for the 
physical needs of the tody. For this purpose the Self 
has three powers** (1) (2) 

(3) 

1. fa) IS the disposition which enables the body 

to obtain what is good for it, it includes such qualities as 
hunger, thirst, eto. ib) ^<^1 is the disposition which 
enables it to repel or avoid what is harmful; it 
iuoiudss such qu-ilitiss as anger, pugnacity, etc. These 
basic dispcsitions are called by Gbazzali (the 

'pnehes'); he desoribes them as inherited psyohO'phystcal 
di«positiorp, which modern psychology terms 'iustiDots'. 

3 ifjiWl' is the capacity which enables the body to 
carty out the behests of , vj^^f ifjdiSIl is dis. 

tributed in all parts of the body, and acts as a ‘moving 
force ' ’ 

3. iJljiSVl IS that faculty in the body which 

13. 

14. thya, voL III, p. 5. 

16. Ih>a vol. Ill, p. 5. 

16'. Ihysf. vol. Ill, p. 6: Jjateil 
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perceives and knows Che objects which should fce acquired 
and those which should bo a’^oided'-'^. It acta as an 
instrutnent cf iJero“p‘icn and reoognlticn of what is 
good for the organism. Without it the above mentioned 
forces would hava floundered blitdly. This faculty of’ 
(knowledge I and lapprehension) is iormed 

by two main groups : (a ) the special senses, namely,, 
sight, hearing, taste, smell, and touch, which have 
special sense orgar':; and (b^ the five internal faculties 
of (imagination^, (reflection), jiii> (recollec- 
tion), leA«Jl ( memory ). and ( conunon- 

sense )^^: these I '.ve no special serse organs, but are 
located in the folds of the brain^’* The five speoial 


18 Ibid., iJjrUltJi as desoribed by Qbazeali 

is a special faculty which by synthesizing the sensnous 
impressions coming to the brain gives a meaning to- 
them ; — " 

fjmseiU aJUo. ^ ^ 


19. ihya, vol III, p 5. Ghazzali like some 'of the- 
modern psychologists believes in the localization of 
functions, i.e every mental faculty has a corresponding 
seat in the (olds of the brain. For ’hastance, on page 8,. 
Ihya, vol HI, he says that memory is located in the 


hinder lobe ol the brain "l.jfiCwiwi VjSJl 

and the power of imagination is located lu 
the frootal lobe of the brain 
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‘seoses enable the organistc to act in present sitnationei 
■tihe five internul laoulties enable it to learn from past 
expeiiBDoe, and to foresee future eituaticns. 

These forces and faculties control the whole physical 
organism which acta as a vehicle^ for their manifestation; 
while all these forces together with all the bodily organs, 
ihongb nnoonscious of toemselves and their ends, have 
been so fashioned as to obey the Self implicitly. Thus it is 
really the Self that controls all the bodily fnnctionB of 
the organism, — It may be noted here that with regard 
to the correlation of mind and body, Gbazzali is in 
modern philosophical teroiinology,' an ‘Idealist*. He 
believes in the supremacy of mind over matter. Mind is 
the source of all aotivitv, le is the active principle which 
fashions matter aoocrding to its own reeds; nay, even 
the growth of bodily organs is to be aionbed to tne 
inward yearnings of the soul 

Of all the forces which have been described above 
are from our point of fiew, the most 
important, for it is' they which make the ucderstanding 
of human nature possible. 

Animals share with man all the qualitiee wh'ob have 
been mentioned above, namely, qualities that come 
under as well as 'external* and ‘internal’ 

sensss.^^ Ghazzali ascrihes even the powers of reflection 

20 Ifaya^vol. Ill} p. 5. Gbazzali des^ibes these 
forces-instincts-in detail in Ibya, vol. Ill, Bk 3, A^nd 5, 
It is interesting to note that bis analysis of them tallies 

(See on next pag») 
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and of Jearning by experience to animals*^. He would 
not agree with Deseartes tbat annnala are mactnnee, or 
with the Behaviorists that their msvemente are reflexes 
and conditioned reflexes, devoid ot all menta4 prooesfes- 
No, cn the contrary, he believes with most of the modern 
psychologists, that animals possess mental powers each 
as apprehension, mamoty, reflection, eto. 

Further, we find that Gbazzsli does not believe that 
the various species of organisms were created in water* 
tight crmpartmeots , bnt, like the modern evolutionists 
he sees a cent nnity in life*^; and, be even believes that 

(C'onii7(ued fitm pu/e 24) 

with some of the Istes'' thecries about instincts, for as 
analysed by hue, t' f-v are inherent gnalities of the mind 
for the use ot the b.ciy, te, psycbo-physioal inherited 
dispcsitions, eoabl’ng the orpanism to perceive and 
know the objects of its desires, etc , exoiting it with 
regard to these cbjeots, and flnalh, acting as moving 
fcreas in them Of. W. MaoDougall’s definiton of 
instincts ; “an inherited or innate psycho-physical 
disposition which determines Its possessor to perceive, 
and to pay attention to, objects of a certain class, to 
experience an emotional excitement of a particular 
quality upon perceiving such an object, and to act in 
regard to It in a particular manner, or at least, to 
experience an impulse to such action”. (Wm. MoOougall: 
An Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 29, 1983). 

21. Ihya, vol. HI. P 

22. Ibid., p. 8, 
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man is capable of |ii ogress tQ an lufimte degree” It ie 
moati intereattn^, •<nd fiboa,ht>pj;cvoking to note that he 
believes in the evolution, not of matter, but of mind. 
While the modern theory of Evolution regards mind g.. 
by procuut, GhazzaU cot aiders mind to be the moving 
force I 1 the univeriie, ard tnft'’er a by-produo3 tiind 
oontama in itself a great possibility of development, 
and can, according to him, progress to an inhnite 
degree. 

Buf what is that bv which man can make such 
progress and attain to such spiritnal perfection ? There 
are in man tw qualities which raise him above the 
tnimal and make him capable of perfection, Thev are 
(1) |»W! (knowladgbl, and i2) (will) jJjJi 

stindfl for the kcDwledga of the affairs of this world 
acd tbs next®*, as well as the knowledge of abstract 
truths arid self evident truths®'- jelo cannot be acquired 
throush the senses alone, it lies behind the objects of 
sense"' It is gamed through intellecb | JWl) which 
enables man to generalize and fbrm concepts 
(will) has been define i by Gh.zzali thus : When a man 
uuderstaede the fall significance of tne o .neequencea of 
an act and its dea'rabilitv, a stroeg desire is aroused in 
him to achieve that end bv procuring the proper means 

23- loid , p 7 

9t Ihya, vol III, p, 7: 

25 Ibid', 

2u Ibid. 
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for it, tb6o thak strong desire in him is his or 

The will should be distinguished (iiom conation 
in animals, which latter utnEU's onl> in the qualities of 

An mt resting ouestiuii arises tiers . What is the 
relation between <jS*ll (xei'-tn) acd (will) ? And 

18 reason the only motive to action ? According to 
Ghazz^li, It 1 C reason which determines the end, but the 
power behind it is supplied by the will- That is, reason 
acts as a guiding principle and dictates to the will that 
which IS to be done^ whereas will acts as amoTing force’ ” 
to achieve the end Ghazzaii, like Kant, regards reason 
the supreme factor in dcrermining the end; bat, unlike 
£anc, he regards reason powerless in achieving the 
deierimned end witoouc the intervention ol the will. 

So It IS knowledge and will that distinguish man 
fiooi animsia. Ohtlaren Uu uot possess this knowledge 
and will, xbey develop these qualities as they grow. 
The will grows with the development of knowledge. 
Knowledge develops in a ubili in two stages: ti; Know* 
ledge of self-avidenli Irnths and .tlj Acquired know- 

37. Ibid., AfSlfi jSallj JjiJ) liilaiG ViiljVi'-i y 
aSlii 3 

28. Ibid , On page 5 Ghazzaii calls these basic 
forces viSij^l, since an — motive 

forces— they impel the organism to aaticn 

39. Ihya, vol.. Ill, p, 7. 




ledge.®® Tee child gels tp knew gelf-evideeli trabha 
intuitively step by step, and he aequires knowledge 
1ihroii.gh experienos und reflection eradnatly — of oonrse 
"the pOBsibility of knowing was alwavs in him. Onoe 
acquired, knowledge is stored up 'n him in the form of 
dispositions to be used whenever needed When the 
■child has gained the knowledge of self-evident truths 
And acquired knowledge by experience and raflection he 
is Said to have attained to a very high stage of human 
developmei/t®®. But there isro limit to the possiblity of 
'’dbvelopme'’t‘, indeed it is inflrite It baa however 
grades These grades vary from the experience of an 
ordinary man to the direct vision of Baints and the 
divine revelations of prophets Aeain, there are no 
bounds to the knowledge ot the spiritual kingdom of 
truth, and it comes to different poopla differently. To 
some the myeteries of the universe are revealed all rf a 
auddeo, through AaitCe.!! while to others knowledge 
comes slowly after a gcod deal of XtSAisv+Sl (self- 
cultivatiou). Piopbetn attain all of a sudden to the 
highest grades of spiritual development to which human 
nature can rise. Further, one can know only about the 
stage he has reached end the stages which he traversed 
during his progress and nothing beyond that; }aBt as a 
child does not know anything of the expariences of a 

80. Ibid, yol III p. 7 — 

-jWf 2*JlJ8r 


31. Ibid., vol. Ill, p. 7. 
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grown np peraon, so an ordinary man can know nothing, 
of the experiences of a prophet. 

Thus the human Seif is capable of infinite 
spirituil developmc nb'‘^ The only hindrance to man la 
the darkness of his own heart which acts as a veil 
between him and the nltimato trnth’^. It is only tbroagh- 
knowledge that he can dispel this darkness from his 
heart and approach reality. Knowledge is not only the 
distinguishing feature of hie nature, it is also the object 
for which ha has been created^*. 

We now coma to the question of the relation in. 
which stand to one another and 

the oonsaquances of their interplay®’ J*SJt is the guiding 
principle and and wa»Jl the unharnessed forces; 

bnt they are there to be exploited and utilised by jSall 
for the good ot the Self®' These energies can be 
turned to the benelit or the detriment of the Self, 
and it is the function ot to divert these 


32. Ihya, vcJ. Ill, p 14 ; ^ 

JjlSa. v-JSJl 

33. Ibid , p. 8 ; Ajk j 

34. Ibid., p. 8 : 3 

^ 

35. Ibid., vol. Ill, pp. 9-10. 

36. Ibid., p. 6. 
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great stores of euergy into the right channel. These 
forces are the outcome of Ihree^^ elements in his 
nature, uiz , the divine, lihe beastly, 

and the ferocioue.®® At the other end of this 

triangle of forces and directly opposed to jSall, stands 
another element in hia nature, which is called 
(the Satanic element), and which functions in contradiction 
to (jSall. too, like JIWI, is inborn in man and 

is not to be found in animals. There are, therefore, four 
elements in the nature oi man, there are in every man 
the sage, the dog, the pig, ard the devil®®. The pig m him 
is his or bis Inst and gluttony, the dog is his 
or his anger and forooitv, and the devil m the attribute 
which incites these two animals t'' rebel against 
and the sage is -A man is any one cftliem-r 

partakes of the natures of more ti.ar one of them accor- 
ding as the one or toe other eieineiit or elwmen's pre- 
dominate in him. Before wp.'airang ho,v the equilibrium 
between these forces is inai-taintd or disiutb d, let us 
describe the nature of uhich is the most impjrtant 

factor in human nature 

.17 Hb3.”voI. HI. pp 9-10. 

38. Adjective noun from wild animals, like 
the lion, ete 

39 Ihya, vol. Ill, p. 9 •— ^ 
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IS distiocfi from inas'nuoh as the former 
IS tibe Bonrae of, or tbe bisio fores uolerlyiDg the latter; 
but sometimes it le ideotided \riih llie latter altogether 
'wben it has developed to a oerta'n e3;‘'atit as explaiaed 
below It IB ID this seise tbat too is sometimes 
called the disticgUishing feature o' man and oue of the 
forces ID bun At first, .s only an nedeveloped 

iDborn rational faculty, ready to develop and expand,^® 
and Jlall is buc another name loi* in development and 
extsns on, for develops and xpaiids in proportion to 


tbe knowledge that is aciiuired ft is only when it bas 
acquired knowledge that it makes pcsaible the realization 
of ths ilaai '*■ T‘. is because cf this intimate connexion 
between the two tha' somoiioies ^he o’l. is idort.fied with 
the o'- or ■*' ' ;^Si*51 r-ac'^es t-*'e first s'ag? its develop- 


ment; when a opiid begin® to lein '1'° 
wh'ch praduii* 


self-ev del t truths 
y become known 


4'J. luid, Yol. I. p 67 ; 


the nrat is the Inundation and origin and source. 
Ihid , p. 75 — in the words of Muhasibi 
c_jW' 


41. Ibid., vol. I, pp. 76, 77, 

4d. Ibid , vol, 111, p.i4 — 

** ' ti 

ij 


43. Ibid., vol. I. pp. 67, 77, 71. 
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to him as he grows up. The second stage in its develop* 
mont IS reached when a man begics to learn by 
eicperienoe and reflection/^ and can handle abstruse 
iuielleetual problems, learn theoretical sciences 

), acquiring ultimately a mass of knowledge. 
Is can develop to the extent of foreseeing consequence of 
eventS] enabling man to act according to them, and not 
according to the impulses of the moment It is in this 
stage that* JWI IS identrfied with The third 

stage 18 reached when the divine element in 

mati begins to assert itself. This element is in reality 
the aboriginal rational faculty in man, and it becomes 
the nucleus in the expansion of JSaJ) or the basic princi- 
ple throughout the various stages of its development 
The other stages in its development are as accieticne 
) with relation to it, and it gathers tores or 
weakens according to the nature of these acoretione and 
according to the workings of the various other forces 
at a given time/® When allowed to grow, it becomes 
the guiding principle—a divine ligl t, unerring, ever- 
struggling for the good of the Self, It reachee the 
highest stage of development when it understands the 

44. Ibid., vol. Ill, p. 7. 

Of. vol. Ill, p. 76. 

43. Ihya, vol. I, p. 76 ; ^ pjlali Ja jjllai 
46. Ibid., vol. Ill, p. 6, 14. Of. vol. I. p. 76. 
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true nature of thirge, <ind evcH knows the tneaniog o-f 
the ultimata reahties, like God, soul, eto> 

It IS clear that the Arabic word especially as 

used by Ghazzali, is more comprehensive than the Snglish 
word reason. Ghazzah has traced four stages or ele- 
ments in (JmII as it develops in man : (1) an undevelop- 
ed primitive rational fatuity, (2) self-evident tiuthsi 
(3) knowledge and (4) a highly developed faculty 

in man capable of understanding or knowing the ulti- 
mate lealities*^^ Of these (3) id generally expressed. by 
the word reason. The last stage is, according to 
Ghazzali, the same original lational faculty, only deve- 
loped to the highest pitch. jSait is, therefore, human 
intellect or human understanding by which man can 
know anything from the simplest, objects of sense to the 
ultimate realities There is, theiefcre, no separate 
faculty in man fur knowing the spiritual truths, which 
can be known by when it develops to a, certain 

degree. This knowledge of spiritual realities is not only 
an intellectual experience, but a living spiritual apprehen- 
sion of the most intunate' nature. Though all these stages 
or elements can be clearly traced, they do not exist in 
separate watertight compartments. Except. the self- 
evident truths, they vary bcth in intensity and extensity 
in different individuals.^’ In a fully developed (JmII all 

47. Ibid., vol. I, p. 76 — 

jiU-eVI Vtifc t>yaS4]l j 


48. Ihya, vol. I, p. 77, 
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these elements exist: and the divine element is at its 
etrongest, and co<extensive and in cc-cperation ^ith the 
otner elements when all these have developed and are 
working rightly; otherwise, when out off from them, it 
weakens: and in proportion to its weakness the satanic 
element and the animal forces get strong'^ 

and work as opposing forces in the 

liuman self. Both work through the animal fqrces 

the one using them as sources of oonstraC' 
tive energy and the other as •nstruments of destruc- 
tion, The animal forces, instigated by revolt 

against and try to overcome it. with the 

help rf the divine element, fights those forces and tries 
to control them and divert them into the right channels 
so as to male them usefoJ toi the Self. IJ it snooeedB 
ill controlling them at cl muking them completely sub- 
missive to itself, the rvil lendcncy is ^Miakeutd ar.d 
rendered laotlsctive, an i a bcrmony g,,iiducive to the 
loiliaaticn ol the i"cxi is pruclUood m the sell. 
Yt’han h la tLjj checked tho ev'l tendency and 

lias subdued and harmonised toe animal forces, its 
.btruggle ceases and the '-elf 43 epahieu ro pursue its pro- 
^luss uui. i''eaed tcwaids I'S goil It is this state ol the 
Sal. — whe..' struggle in it has ceased and harmony 
prevails — which is desotibod hy tne Quranic phrase as 
f the tranquil =onl). Bub if 

instigaltd by rebel against and over- 

come it, the evil tendency gets strong and gams complete 


49, Ibid , Tol III, pp 9-!0. 
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ascBodeDoy over them; while the divine element beoomes 
weaker and weaker till it is almcet completely smothered. 
All the other facnltiee then become subservient to the 
satanio element and even reason becomes the slave of 
passions, instead of their master. It ie so subdued that 
it devises ways for the gratification of passion and even 
makes that which they seek look pleasing. The evil 
tendenoy becomes stronger and stronger, continually 
inciting them to gratify themselves, even at the expense 
of the good of the self It instigates the animal forces 
to revolt, and is the active principle in ifjUVI 
<the instigating soul) The divine element, however, 
usually keeps on struggling against tbe evil tendency; 
it is seldom completely subdued Th q condition of the 
human self, viz., when the divine eleo cnt is continually 
struggling with t-e evl teLd.'roj, i» denoted by the 

5'). Of. ^he Quran, XVI '33 
‘Sataa made uleasio'; to them their “Ctions ’ 

51. Ibya, vol. Ill p ' , irj. Of. Hume: A 

Traatioe on Human Nature, Bk. If, p, 127 (Everyman's 
Library senes': “Reason is a:3cl ou!,ht only to be, the 
slave of the passions, and can i ovt*r pretend to any 
other oflice than to serve itd obey them.’’ But Ghazzali’s 
position is fundamentally different irom that of Hume. 
Accciding to Hnme, reason <b the elave of passiors and 
its function is to devise wa%8 and means to satisfy them. 
'Ghazzah believes that, though reason can, vihen degra- 
ded, be ‘the salve of passionb’, yet its natural fncctioa 
.is to rule and control them 
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Quranic expression Sual^i (the striving soul)’®. 

The relation of all these forces with one another 
and their respective functions— how it is tbe duty of the 
jSc to keep in check the Satanic and animal forces and 
bow they revolt against it, have been described figura- 
tively by Ghazzali in “The simile of the 

soul of man in his body", he writes, “is the simile of a 
king in his kingdom. The body is the kingdom of the 
soul and its abode and its capital, the members of .his 
body and its faculties are like the artisans and workers; 
while his intellect the refieotive power, is like a sjnoere 
adviser and a wise vizier. His desire is like a wicked 
servant who brings food .an^, provisions tothatown^ 
and his anger and indignation are like the police, 
Tbe servant who brings in the provisions is a liar, 
a trickster, deceitful and wicked; but he pretends 
to be sincere, and under tbe garb of his sincerity is 
concealed frightful mischief and deadly poison. 
His habit and custom is to dispute with the sincere 
vizier about his opinions and measures so that the 
latter is never let free from disputation and opposition 
for a moment If the king avails himself of the vizier 
in his administration and seeks his advice and turns 
away from the counsel of the wicked servant, believing 
that right consists in rejecting his advice; and if under 
the guidance of his vizier he appoints the police (not 
forgetting to keep it also under due control, as advised 
by the vizier) upon the treacherous servant and his 
piders and abettors so that tbe police disciplines the 


52. Lit. 'the upbraiding sonl’. 
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servant and compels him to listen to the vizier, thereby 
making the latter adracnieher and supreme over thi§ 
wicked servant and hig icllcwers and helpers, until he 
becomes a subdued subject and not the ruler, and is 
kept under order and control and is not the commander 
and administrator; in that case the affairs of the state 
would be righted and justice estab'ished throughout the 
kingdom, Thus, if the soul seeks the help of the 
intellect and establishes anger and indignation over 
desire, at the same time not permitting anger and 
indignation to become head strong, and even making use 
of deeire to keep them under due restraint, thus making 
use of one against the other as the occasion demands, 
then its powers will remain justly balanoed and its 
quBrlities become virtuous 

So the struggle for supremacy amongst the basio 
forces, on one side, and and 

instigated by on the other, continually goes 

on in the human self. It is the equilibrium between them 
all, inclusive of results in qualities of 

character which are conducive to the realization of 
the ideal; but the disturbance of this equilibrium results 
in the predominance oi one of them over the otners, 
producing qnalities which impede the progress of the 
self towards its goal For instance, if becomes 

predominant, qualities of the wild animal such as enmity, 
hatred, aggrandisement, etc. follow, and if the divine 
element tranaoends its bounds, qualities such as overlord- 


63, Ihya, vol III, p, 8 
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ehip, deapoljism, etc., reanl6. Afl these qualities have- 
been woiked out in detail by Ghazzali and arranged' 
in groups as follows®*. 

A . — Quahttes produced by the Predomenanee of v^l, 
impeding the Progress of the Self. 

(i) When is predominant, the following 

qualitiee anjd activities result- — 

Shamelessness or impudence 
wiokedness (•^^)) extravaganea{jii^)j. 
stinginess hypocrisy dlsg- 

racefulness wantonness 

vanity or triviality greed 

covetousness (cr ^), flattery 
jealousy (*»-*».), grudge {•**»■), wicked 
glee or joy at another’s misfortune 

(I? 1 . 4 ^), gluttony (»»*), voluptuousness- 
etc. 

(ii) When (k- predominates, the following 
qualities result: — 

Baehness prodigali'.y haug- 

htinosB bragging , prida or self, 

elation self-love ( derision 

contempt (oUaaJu,!), humiliation 
of others ( j^Ssoi ), mischief-making 
love of aggrandisement 
enmity ( VjlihB hatred (PbM. 

64. Ihya, pp. 9—10. 
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and oppression of people vrith violsnoe> 
and abase 

j ), etc. 

ftttj The predominance of a^llaA^t through the predo- 
minance of both ir^ywJl and i^i^M prodaces the< 
following qualities and activities:— 

Trickery ), deceit ( ), cunning 

deceitfulnass daring 

deception ( ), exciting enmity 

insincerity or dishonesty (tA*), 
wickedness ( ), foui speech ( 

etc. 

ftvj When the divine element ii. man transoends its- 
bounds, the following qualities result: — 

Lordship love of overlordship 

y love of supremacy or predomi- 
nance ( ), appropriation or claim 

to special privileges ( jatOeeS ), despotism 
or desiro to appropriate eveything for 
oneself btildkALuVl), uniqueness iis 

lordship (Lw fleeing from the* 

yoke of serfdom and humiliation 

Suj etc. Further 
man poEsessed of these qualities desirea 
the knowledge of all sciences, and claims 
for himself knowledge, cognisance} and 
comprehension of essences of things and 
rejoices when knowledge is ascribed to him 
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and grieves when ignrratce is inoptiljed 
to him. 

B . — Qualities pi o 'need by fontrolling 

conducive to the realization cj the ideal. 

(i)'When iseoDtrolledand kept in moderation, 

the following qnalitias are produced: — 

Chastity (alACj, contentmeLt (ZcUS,, tranqui- 
llity abstinence piety 

fear of God, resulting in piety 
cheerfulness pleasing appearance 

modesty graoefulness 

and wit ( csjls ) helpirg others ( SfiXcUi.* j 
etc. 

C u) When is controlled, the following qualities 

. result! — 

Courage and bravery generosity 

( pji ). ocurage ' ifilaw >, self-control ( 

j patience and fortitude ( ) 
forbearance { ^ ), eodurance ( ), 

forgiveness sy*). hrmness and steadiness 
, nobility (Jd-'), gravity and wisdom 
J-ilyA', dignity fjCJj). etc 

53. Ihya, vol. Ill, p. 8. — 

j pWl A«wJ |.^Wl (Sit^i 

^4*51 jS^ |i>t Aiel&Vlj Aiyeil 

g-i+SH j J^l j 

jjtliJt £4^ ^ie ^U. sVaL. 
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{til) When and aie auboidinated to bba 

divice (’lemaDtj the following qualities are 
producea — 

Knowledge / wiedcm ( , faith and 

conviction S'^d comprehension of 

the eseences of things, knowledge of 
things as they are , supremacy over every- 
thing by virtue of knowledge and insight, 
and the right of supremacy over crea- 
tion through perfection of knowledge, 
and greatnees, and freedom from the 
servitude of and etc 

Thus, man occupies a position midway between 
animals and angels, end bis true differentia is knowledge. 
He can either rise to the level of angels with the help 
•of knowledge, or fall to the level of animals by letting 
his anger and lust dominate him. It is, therefore, know- 
ledge which helps the growth of the divine element in 
him and makes possible the realization of the ideal- 
“The horse’ , says Ghazzali, ’‘shares, for instance, with 
the ass the quality of carrying burdens, but is distin- 
guished from it by his swiftness and beauty, if these quali* 
ties were taken away from him, he would be reduced to 
the level of the ass. Similarly men shares with the ass 
and the horse certain qualities and is distinguished from 

66. Ihya, vol. Ill, p. 10— 

aJcIaVIj 

pitAAll jl&Ciwlj jJUll ¥^. JXJI 

¥_jsiijl Sill^ J fW' jWfl 
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them by oertain other qualities. These Utter quaiities are- 
hie distingniabing features; and these qualities are of the 
nature of the qualities of the angels nearest to God. 
Man, therefore, occupies a position midway between 
animals and angels Inasmuch as man eats and prooreat* 
es, he IS on the level of plants, and in as much as he 
feels and makes voluntary movements, he is an animal, 
and inasmuch as he has a form and stature, he is 
like an inanimate obieet.'’^ His special quality is the- 
knowledge of the true nature of things ; so whoever 
uses all the members of his body and his faculties in 
assisting him in seeking knowledge and doing good 
aotione, he resembles angels and deserves to rank with 
them ; he deserves to he called angel and a divine pereon. 
But whoever expends his power in the pursuit of his 
physical pleasures, eating as animals eat etc., be falls 
to the lowest level of the animals, becoming either a 
dunce like an os, or voluptuous and gluttonous like a pig, 
or ferocious like a dog, or revengeful like a camel, or 
proud like a leopard, or cunning like a fox, — or he, 
combines all these qualities in him and becomes a 
veritable devil"® ® . 

From the foregoing psychological analysis of human 
nature it is clear that all bodily organs and mental 
faculties have been created to help man to realize the 
ideal; but it is knowledge which enables him to the right 
use of all tnese qualities, and makes the realisation of 
the ideal possible. 

57. Lit, Like an image drawn on the wall. 

53 Lit 1 rebeirioUB devil. 



THE RELATION OF KNOWLEDGE AND MORALITY 
IN THE ETHICAL SYSTEM OF AL-GAHZZALI 

Knowledge is one ol the eorner'stones of aLGhazzali’s 
ethical syetem. MoraUty and good oondnot are not 
poasible without knowledge. The oontents, source and 
conditions of knowledge must, therefore, be understood 
in detail. The taoulty of knowledge is intellect or reason 
( aqlj Intelleet is the innate rational faculty of man, 
which distinguishes him from animals, because it is the 
source^ of the kind of knowledge of which the latter are 
incapable. Intellect is found in all men, though differing 
in intensity and ertensity^. 

Distinct irrms of intelleet are described at different 
places by al-Ghazzali. These forms can be classified 
according to a scheme. Initially intellect is a poten* 
tiality for Che development of knowledge under condi-* 
tions of experience and intui'ion This knowledge has 
two aspects, viz, lormal knowledge and ezietsotial 
knowledge The former is the knowledge of the form in 
which the various ''bjects of experience and intuition are 
apprehended It is the knowledge of self-evident 
principles Such knowledge, though it begins with 

1 Ihya, Vol. I, p 76. 

i. the first is the 'cuodation, origin and source. 

Al-Muhasibi's definition is as fellows ; — 

2. Ihya, Voi 1. p. 77 




experience, ie more than what is given in experience 
and as such is not based on experience it is a pnoti^ , 
For in Enoh propositions as, “A person cannot be in two 
'Places at the same time,’’ we have asserted more than 
what we have actually observed. 

Existential knowledge la the knowledge of the 
objects and events given in experience and intnition, 
It comprises the oontents of knowledge in oontradiotion 
to the form of knowledge. Existential knowledge, 
again, is of two kinds, viz., phenomenal, and spiritual. 
The former grows gradually with the growth of the 
child as his experience aocnmuJates^. At first the 
person aoqaires the knowledge of what is present now 
This knowledge once acquired is stored in the form of 
dispositione to be rerivad and used whenever needed. 
The next stage is maiked by foresight , a man is able 
to foresee the consequences of events and to set accord- 
ing to them, and not according <-0 the impulses of the 
moment. 

Enowledge of the spiritual is the highest form of 
knowledge When a man has acquired this knowledge, 
he comes to know the signiGcance oi the spiritual 
realities, e p , G-od, soul, etc This knowledge depends 
upon intuition (Mukaihafa), hut it comes differently to 
(different people. To some it comes slowly throdgh good 
deal of self-cultivation filujahaia) and to a few it ie 
revealed direotlv. 

3. Ihva, Vol III. p. 14 Ibid. Vol. I. pp. 76—78. 

4 Ihya, Vol. II p 7 : LuMja;4ii *i Jawu* 
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Both iatellect^ and, on its basis, knowledge develop 
along with the age ot the petcon. At first intellect is a 
potentiality. Through experience and intuition, it leads 
to the growth oi knonieage*' Formal knowledge is 
innate and existential knowledge is acquired, but both 
occur together. In the young child formal knowledge 
is implicit. As experience accumulates it becomes explicit. 
Existential knowledge, to begin with, is very meagre 
and IS primarily concerned with the material objects 
and events which immediately present themselves In 

S. In this connection it is to be noticed that al- 
Ghazzali sometimes uses ‘aql and sometimes qalh to 
denote the percipient mind. The word 'aql is used in 
various senses, viz., knowledges, intellect, etc, Aql in 
the sense of intellect is identical with qalb which means 
transcendental spiritual subtlety that perceives and 
knows (Ihya, Vol. Ill, pp. 3 — i). Although al-Ghazzali 
IS conscious of the ditlereccaB between intellect and the 
self, he indentifies one with the other, Qalb stands for 
the mental lifb of man aqc comprises the lower and the 
higher faculties Aql is the highest faculty of qalb which 
distinguishes man from animals, and as such is Sometimes 
used to mean the whole of man’s mental powers, and 
aql is related to it as light is related to the sun or vision 
to the eye (Ihya, Vol. Ill, p. 

6. The intelleet possesses the potentiality of acquiring 
knowledge. But this potentiality cannot be converted- 
into abtuality unless two conditions are fulfilled. Firstly,, 
that the development of intellect is dependent upon 

(see on next pag^ 
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^zperiesoe. The next stage is reached when the person 
is able to think of the objects which were experienced 
before Further development is marked by foresight. 
The highest development culminates in the knowledge of 
the spiritual realities.' 

{flonUnued from page 45) 

bodily growth (Ihya, Vol. IIliP. 14). Secondly, that there 
must be some external causa to excite it to action (Ihya, 
Yol 1, pp 76, 77 • J Wits' 

(/ SjUftJO. 

Just as there must be something to see if the eye is to 
see (Ihya, Vol III, p. H), al-Ghazzaii eondudes that 
all sciences reside potentially in the intelieci; and do not; 
coma from without ; wnat comes from without is the 
■cause that b’-ings them out Hhya Vol. I,j) 77). 

-7 The highest develocirent cf intellect is reached 
when it understands the trm nature of things, and even 
knows the i]aa,aning ot the ultimate realities like God, 
soul, etc Aql is therelore human intellect by which man 
cm know anything from the simplest object of sense to 
the ultimate realities. There is, therefore, no separate 
faculty in man for knowing the spiritual truths. The 
knowledge of spiritual realities is not only an intelleo- 
tml eape- ience, but a living immediate spiritual appren- 
honsioD of realities 
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Thecretically^ there is do Lznit to the posBibilitieg 
of the development of intellect and knowledge*. The 
grades of actnal development, however, vary from the 
experience of an ordinary man to the direct spiritual 
vision of saints and the divine revelation of prophets. 

A man may be eubiect to various restraints and hmita* 
tions which keep him down to a iimit^ The heart may 

8. Ihya, Vo!. Ill, p 14 ; (jt 

juUJasJI ird**-.- We dud that al*Ghazzali 

does not believe that the various species belong to 
discreet forms in the absolute sense, but sees a oon- 
tinuity in life which the evolutionists have done recently 
(Ihya, Vol. Ill, p 8) and. though he regards man to be 
the highest of creations he believes in t''e possibility of 
further progress by him to an infinite degree (Ihya, 
Vol. Ill, p. 7} Though the ‘■oieaoes have made great 
progress and fathomed tue mistencs of matter with 
great success, the proolem c, human happiness is far 
frpm solved, and the world is at a loss to understand 
where to go for the solution of this problem. Some of the 
great thinkers oi the modem world are ol opinion that 
the solution of human happipi ss jonsists in the right 
understanding of nunnn naturi- In this direction 
Al-Ohazzali can guide humanity Al Ghazzali considers 
mind to be the moving force in the universe and matter 
a by-product. Mind includes in itself a great possibility 
of development, and it oan according to him, progress 
to an infinite perfection. 

9. Ihya, Vol III v Sit;* J'-- 
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foe prevented from farther development beoauae cf the 
follovring causes^'*: (l) It may be undeveloped, e g,, 
the heart of the child. (2) Sine may have rendered it 
dark (3) The heart may be occupied solely with its 
own purification so that it does not strive towards tbs' 
objects- (4) Borne prejudices may stand between the 
heart and the object ,6g , sectarian beliefs. (5) A man 
may be ignorant as to how the truth is to be 
sought. 

Knowledge serves a two-fold purpose. It is, firstly, 

> an apprehension of objects and their significance, and 
secondly, a guile to conduct Accordingly, intellect 
or reason is considered to have two aspects, ma., theore- 
tical and practical. 

Theoretical reason {nl-Aql an-Nazitn) is concerned 
with the understanding of the pbeocmenal and the 
spiritual realities. It apprehends, generalises, and forme 
ooDcepts, It goes from the concrete to the abstract, 
from the particular to the general, from the diversity 
to the unity, embracing wider and still wider fields 
under one principle as it advances It is this same 
theoretical reason that looks up towards the transcen- 
dental world and receives knowledge and infiuence from 
it— knowledge of God, His attributes. His actions, 
the mysteries of cieation, etc. Intuition is nothing 
bat theoretical reason working at a higher plane. The 
mode of its operation, however, seems to be different 
in the region of the transcendental world. But this 


10. Ihya, Vol. IH, p. II. 

11 . Mizan al-Amal. pp. 83.85. 
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question does not be’org here Theoretical reason has 
given us various s^ stem s of knowledge called sciences, the 
ethical signifloance of which will be discussed below. 

Practical reason (al.'Agl al'-Amnli) is the hand* 
maid of theoretical reason. It receives from theoretical 
reason its eniiobling influence. But its active function 
lies in the domain of human conduct. It gives direction 
to voluntary individual acts An individual aoli of a 
saint, or a patriot is directed by practical reason, but 
the whole life of the saint, patriot, or artist is guided 
by ideals conceived by theoretical reason which in- 
fluences the praotic>il reason in meet of its decisions in 
individual acts. In epposition to reason which works 
for oonstrnefion there is in the self a satanio element 
which works for destruction. So it is essential that 
all human faculties should remain under the absolute 
sway of practical reeson, for if it loses its supre- 
macy over them, there follows the wreck of human 
character. 

The ethical nature of the various systems of know- 
ledge depends upon their ethical utility. Sciences 
('ulum) which are of two kinds, Shar’tyya (religious), 
e g , Qur’an, Sunna etc , and ‘Aghyya (intellectual), eg. 
Philosophy, etc. A science derives its value from its re- 
lation to the goal. It ie good if it helps its realization 
and bad if it hinders it^‘. Of the soienoes which are good, 

12. Ihya, Vol. I. p. 96 ; 

Jjt ^SaJ| SSyu JjSS cXW 

i^il^ 
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iitaere are soma the acquisitioa of nhioh ib fard Kifa^ 
{optional), e,g., mediaina and others the acquiaition 
.«{ Tshioh is /arcf ‘a]/n (obligatory)^ Al-Ghazzali main* 
tains that the acquisition of religions solencss (’uiom 
'Shar'iyya) is fardktfaya. They are the means to the 
purification of the self which is a further means to 
the realization of the ultimate end. However, they 
■pass from the eiternal to the internal judgment. When 
the individual begins to see in their laws not only the 
xommands of God but also the true ways to the attain- 
ment of eternal happiness, they become /ard ‘apn^^. 
What is really binding on man is the knowledge of the 
method how to acquire the happiness of the next world^”. 
It consists of him aUMti’amaiu, which comprises both 
knowledge and a conduct' ° and him aUMukaihaJa, % e , 
^ure knowledge*’. Man can acquire both, hut very few 
attain to the latter. So ethically speaking, him aU 
Mu'amala is the only science which 19 fard oyn 

It includes the knowledge of hbadat (man’s relation 
to God), (man's relation to man), and the know- 

13 Of. Ihya, Vol. Ill, pp. 12. 14, 15 ; Ibid., Vcl. I, 
pp. 14-19. /ard’ayn ie that science which is obligatory on 
every Muslim (lyha, Vol I, pp. 13(), whereas /ord hfaya 
ie that what is not binding on every Muslim, if there 
are sufficient people versed in it to satisfy the needs 
of the community ( ihya. Vol. I, pp. 16 ff). 

14 Ihya, Vol I, p. 17. 

15 Ihya, Vol, I, pp. 18-19. 

16 jjy* yij- 

17 ^ 
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4edge cf gaalities of bhe soul. In reality 

'the knowledge cl these qualities alone is fard ‘ayn, 
t&odat and aeiat are only means bo these qualities The 
knowledge ot these qualities is necessary to lead one 
to the ultimate goal This knowledge alone is ‘tlm 
al-Mu’ amala. It is the ectenoe of the various good 
qualities of the self like patienoe (aabr), thankfulness 
{ahukr), fear (khawf), hope (raja'), abstension (euhd), as 
well as of bad qualities like jealousy [hatad), pride (ktbr), 
•self-esteem {‘ufb) eto., and disonsses the real nature and 
'limits of these qualities, the means of acquiring and 
avoiding them together with the symptoms thereof 
and training required for it —'llm al^liftikashc^fa is the 
end^” and culmination of ‘aim al.Mu’amala It is the 
highest end of man in this world Ethioal and practical 
ecienoes are nob concerned wibh it for it does not deal 
with conduct. It comes at the stage, when man is 
wholly absorbed in Qod after purifying bhe heart. It 
is a light which reveals itself in the heart of man ; 
from this light many things that were vague or were 
only hearsay become real and living. In it is given to 
man the knowledge of all spiritual realities such as God, 
His attributes, His actions, prophethood, revelation, 
heaven, hell, eto. By it the curtain of doubt is removed 
till the truth becomes absolutely manifest, and all 
spiritual realities are perceived as if with one’s own 
eyes.^ 


IS 



AN EXPOSiriON OF ALGHAZZALI’S VIEWS 

ON THE PROBLEM OF THE FREEDOM 
OP THE WILL 

Tho problem of tee freedom ot the will because ot 
U3 ethical sigoificaDce le very important for al<Ghazzalh 
He discusses it in different connections in his works. 
The present chapter brings together his treatment of the 
problem 

Al-Ghazzuli bassE hie argument for the freedom of 
the will on experience. He oonoeives of the world as 
consisting of three realities, viz,, the physioal (‘Alam al- 
Mulk], the mental ('Alam aUJabrut) and the spiritual 
Alnm al-Mal'Ant) The spiritual world which is 
beyond the ken of the physical senses, oan be apprehen- 
ded through intuition only by the enlightened. To aU 
Ghazzali the spiritual world is a reality known direotlyi 
It is essential to take full cognisance of these regions of 
bis experience in order to understand his position with 
regard to the problem ol the freedom of the will. 

I 

Light IS thrown upon the problem of the freedom of 
the will by common sense and praotical experience. Al« 
Gbazzalt holds that the fact that human character oan be 
changed and improved indicates that man is free The 
ethical significance of this discussion is obvious. He 
asserts emphatically that human character is capable of 
improvement. Some people deny it. They argue that 
Khtilq is an expression which stands for man’s inner 

1. Ihya, Vol. Ill, pp. 48-50 ; Mizan.al ‘Amal, pp, 
68-70, 



forw, last as Khalq is ad espression v^hich ttatids trr 
the cutler form of mac. Neither oau be cnanged But; 
'Ghazzali brings experience in practical life for his 
evidence. If the assertion of those wbr argue against 
the possibilitv of the imprcvement of character were 
correct, all moral imperatives would cease to have any 
meaning, all instrootioo exhrrtaticn education, self- 
discipline would become meaningless But for these, 
what would have been the state of human society. As a 
matter of fact, not onlv men but even animals are capable 
of being trained by practice and inetruction 

Al-Ghazzali admits tha limits bejond which human 
efforts cannot be fruitful for instance, man can only 
regulate and discipline bis passions, but cannot rcct 
them out, nor is it desirable that bo should do so, for 
without them life would be not onb imperfect hut 
also impossible. 

Again, he admits, there are two iactors which 
enhance the difficulties in the change of character ‘ 

(a) The greater inherent strength of the passions 
in certain individuals , and 

(b) The greater habitual gratification of the passions 
in the past. In this respect be describes four 
classes of men* : 

1. Those whose character Is yet unformed, who 
are without aHUty to distinguish between 
good and evil, right and wrong They arf 
ignorant, devoid o' refiection and self-con' 

2, Ihya, Vol. Ill, pp 49 ; Mizan*al-'Amal, pp 
, 69-70. 
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boioubusbb, have no moral oharaoter, no* 
will, and no beliaf. They ara not yab wholly 
Bubjectod bo tihe plaaaares of bfae Bansea Ti>a> 
obaracter of snafa man oan ba improved' 
eapily. They naad only a guide, a deter, 
mination and a motive to aotnata 
tbam to follow the right path Alb 
obildran by natare ara gaoh. Their parents 
mislead them and excite their worldly 
(lesires, bbna making them greedy and uni. 
controlled. 

Those vkho are under the control of pasaionB. 
whieh they yet regard as evil They oan 
distinguiab between good and evil Their 
self'ConsaiouBness la developed. They realias' 
that the rational self la tbe only trna aelf. 
Yet they follow their lower self beoause 
they are not acongtomed to aot rightly. 
They have knowledge. They oan ba reformed 
firstly, by uprooting the evil habits and 
Baoondly by onltivating the virtooaa habitB, 
Snob men are amenable to good infiaenoe, it 
thay have the will to improve tbeir oba|raoter.. 

3. Those who ara addicted to evil ways and are 
convinced that those ways are good and to 
act according to them is abeolately necessary. 
The real nature of things baa beau obsoared 
frrm. their minds and the gratiSoation of 
the lower self has become tbe purpose of 
tbeir lives. Their Bklf'OojiBoioaBDBSB consists 
only of the animal desires. The rational 
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self bB8 beoD wholly suppressed and rendered 
ineffective. These people have been brought 
np on these ideas. To improve their ohara*^ 
oter is almost impossible, because the grounds 
which mislead them are too many. 

4 Those who in addition to being brought up on 
the ideas mentioned above, are proud of 
doing evil and of leading others astray and 
regard it as a thing of honour. Improve*^ 
ment of such a character is the hardest of 
all Only a conversicn through Divine 
power can bring about a revolutionary 
change under these ciroumstances* 

Ic IS about the third and the frurth types of men- 
that God lias said*’, “God has set a seal upon their 
hearts aud upon their hearing, and over ibeir eyes is a 
covering, aud there is a great cbastipemeut for them.’* 

The first type is ignorant, the second ignorant and 
misguided, the third ignorant, misguided and wicked, 
and the fourth ignorant, misguided, wicked and devilish. 

Improvement in character till man begins to aot as 
a free agent involves development, and the seeker of 
troth in bis upward flight may pass through three^ 
stages^ . 

X. That which ia wholly evil. It is overpowered 
by passion, and acts according to tbeir 
ciotates. It tries to find ways and means 


3. Of. Quran, 11, 7. 

4. Ihya, Vol. HI, pp. 89"41 
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to gratify them. The light of reason baa 
been almost extinguished. There is no 
distinction between the higher and the 
lower self. The lower self has become the 
ideal self. This conEciousness is called 
in the Quran® un-lTtifs-aUAmmaToh, the 
insinuatire self. 

2. That which is not settled and is unstable m 

good or evil, between which there is a ccps- 
tant struggle Sometimes it is under the away 
of the ooe and sometimes of the other It 
is capable of doing both good and evil There 
is a clear distinction betweeo the lower and 
the higher self, but the lower self reveals itself 
in occasional impulses which one cannot quite 
subdue. This is called in the Quran'* an-ifafa- 
al-Lamoamah, the reproaching s if 

3. The fixedly good and illumined ooosc ousnesB- 
It has received the Liiglit It always acts 
according to the dictaten of reason The evil 
element has been rendered ineffective In 
such a oonsoiousnesa the destructive qualities 
are eliminated and the constructive ones are 
cultivated. At this stage the disticoticn 
between the two selves is lost to eight The 
higher self, which is the true self has become 
the master. Man baa achieved perfect fresiom 


3. Quran, XII, 63. 

6. Quran, LXXV, 2. 
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This rational eelf has bean called in the Qaran^ 
as as‘Nafs al-Mutmainnah, the sell at Peace. 
The progress from the an-Naft-aUAmmara'n 
stage to the an-Nafs-al-muimatnnah stage 
through the efforts of man indicate clearly 
that man is free. 

II 

A close study of Alatn al-Jubnit, the world of the 
‘human mind (Beason, Will, and Power ), which is the 
bridge batw«.en 'Alatn al-Mulk and ' Alam al-Malakut 
reveals how fat man is free Al-6hazztli analyses the 
proceeaea in the human mind leading to action, and 
■points out the limits of human freedom and deter- 
tminism®. 

Impressions and ideas which enter nnoeasingly 
through the internal and external senses affect the 
human heart in one way or the other. Even if the 
senses are closed imagination and ideas which are 
already in the heart, affect it Imagination through 
these ideas shift from one object to the other and with 

it the heart passes from one state to the other The 

* 

heart is never in the same state constantly 

Whatever impressions assail ths heart are called 
ah Khawattr, i.e , idoiB. which consist of thought and 
recollections, that is. the knowledge apprehended by the 
heart Whatever the hear‘ intend", resolves, etc., must 
first come to it as thought. These ’deas are the springe 

7 Quran, XXXIX, 27. 

8. Ihya, Vol III, pp 23-27 , Ibid. 35-38 
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of huniaD action Thay first esoite nr-Baghbah, i.e.^ 
inoUoatioD or impntae. This inolination most, if an 
action is to take place, be followed by a process of the 
intsllsct leading to nl-Vhqad, i e , conviction or per* 
mission of reason. Conviction is followed by (d-Iradah^ 
t,e., will When will is formed it excites powir, and 
action is oarriad ont Of these, idea and inclination are 
not under tbe complete control of man. 

The ideas which laad to the operation of will are of 
two kinds” ; 

1. Those whioh lead to a good action, and 

2 Those which lead to an evil action. 

The first ate known as Ilham, inspiration and the 
second as aUWaswas, lit. whisperings of Satan,, t e., 
seductions. Now, these two types of ideas are due to 
different elements in the nature of man, known as 
ar-Babhcmiya, the Divine, and At-Sh<ittamya. the 
Satanic. 

These elements in the nature of man are under the 
direct 'influenoe of foroes in the cosmos, known as 
angalio and satanio forces, which are orsated to help 
or hinder the workings of the universe. The divine 
infiaenoa which enables the heart to reoeiva the good 
idea is oalled at-Taufiq, the divine aid, and if the heart 
accepts the evil idea, it is oalled al-lS.hidhlan, the fof 
eaken in tnis way the heart of man is between the pnlls 
of tha angalio anJ the sataoic inflaenceB^". By nature, 

9 Ihya, Ilf, p. 23. 

10. Ihya, III, p 23. 
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hov373r, iihs haaili is squally susoapbibla to tbs angslis 
as wall as tbs Satanic inflaecoes'’^. Tbs divine sisuant 
is goided by “al-'Aql", ue., reason, and tbs satanis 
element <3 led by “aab>Bhahwah’’, i.e., “appetibion/’ 
^'al'Ghazab' , t.e., "self-assertion'' (lit , anger), Appati- 
tion and self-assertion inhabit tbs fiesb and blood of 
man and through them the evil rales, and so tbs heart 
becomes the abode of Satan, But if appetite and 
anger are rated and brought under the subjection of 
reason, ohe heart becomes the resting place of angels* 
The devil has many gates to enter the heart, but the 
angola have only one, >.o., reason, (Ihya, 111, p. 271. 
The avennes of the devil’s approach to the heart ara 
appetitioo, self assertion and their innumerable 
offshoots, f jr example, envy, greed, malice, etc.** 

The passage ot ideas thiougb the mind cannot be 
cemplatelj controlled. Good and bad ideas will iiib 
across the ‘mind oi the saint or the moral wreck inspite 
o( himself The mind must be ooncentrated on God and 
spiritual things But concentration of mind on one 
idea IS only of a short duration Good and bad ideas 
come into mind in quick succession A man in deep 
medication remains unaffected by every other thing. 
But the Buocession of ideas is ;0 quick that the distinc- 
tion cannot be marked. The heart is susceptible to both 
good and bad ideas. However, concentration of mind 
on God and spiritual things will greatly promote good 


11 Ihya, III, p. 24. 

I’J Ihja, III, pp i7-3l. 
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ad^as and check bad ones^^. 

Idea is naturally and of necessity followed by 
inolinatioD. Man cannot intervene. 

Before pointing out the free or determined nature 
'Of the third step, conviction, knowledge, or permission 
of reason, we mav discuss the various types of human 
action with reference to human reason and will^* 
Gbazzali gives three types of human actions ‘ 

1. Natural action (al*ii‘l at>Tabi')i. The displace* 
ment of water as a man swims or wades through is 'a 
natural action, and obviously unafiected by human will. 

3 Intentional action (al-fi'l al>lradii If a needle 
is raised towards the eye, the eyelids are at once closed 
\ man cannot do otherwise The closing of the eye-lids 
in this oai-o is an intentional action The analysis 
of an intentional action gives the toUcwing faots^^ r 
If a man moves a needle towards one » eyes or moves 
a drawn sword towards one’s head, one’s eyes in the 
former ease will at once be closed and in the latter case 
one’s hand will suddenly be raised to shield one’s head. 
These prompt aotions are due to the ocnsaiousness of the 
evils bo be avoided, and this gives rise to volition which 
moves the eye and the hand without the least delay 
Intentional aotions are not blind responses, but are 
consoions processes. When a needle oi a sword is raised, 
its percantion comas to the mind and the knowledge of the 
dangers to be avoided is aroused at once. This gives 

13 Ihyn, III, pp. 38 & 39 
U. Ihya, Vol. IV, pp. 219 fi 
16. Ihya, Vol IV, p. 919- 
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rise to rolitiou and ttie \ -lition oauBes moTements, 

The natural as nth as tba intentional aotiong are 
both involuntary and necessary. The difference between 
the two 18 that the intentional action is preceded by 
perception and knowledge, while in Che natural action 
perception of the object ie not there 

3. Voluntary action (al-fi’l-tal.ikhtiyari). All actions 
in which an alternative la possible and reason makes a 
choice, ane voluntary actions, for example, oommitting 
suicide, and most of our actions in our daily practical 
life. In this respect we can say that things preseated> 
to the mind are of two types 

(t) Those which our introspection or observation 
pronounces without deliberation as agreeable 
or disagreeable. No alternative is presented* 
to the mind. 

(tt) Those about which our reason hesitates to 
pronounce such a judgement. Here an alter* 
native ie presented to the mind The example 
of the hrst is that of the movement of a needle 
towards our eyes Here we know that the 
averting of the dinger is advantageous and 
therefore we do not hesitate. On account of 
this knowledge our will is at once formed and 
our power is roused to act in order to avoid 
the needle and our eye-lids at once closed. 
Though this action happened with intention, 
yet the intention was without hesitation or 
deliberation. Most of our actions where we 


16. Ihya, Vol. IV. p. 219. 
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Itave a cboioe are volanfeary aotioDS, In khoBa 
WBea reason hesitates or is suspended 
until we know whether the action which is to 
be executed is agreeable or not, and we need 
deliberation until the intellect decides in favour 
of acceptance or rejection. 

This is, however, a complex process during which the 
Satanic element in man tries to sKay decision of reason. 
But it is for reason to repel its on-slaughts. The in- 
faerent strength of the instincts of appetition and self- 
assertion, and tendencies formed by previous acts are 
factors which often disturb the balance of this conflict. 
But when the intellect decides finally, it is iollowed by 
the will to execute the action, and the action will be 
executed unless there are any external hindrances m 
the way, e. g., sometimes the source of this will is too 
weak, to shake ofl the inertia, yet if the first idea is 
attractive to the heart, this will become strong and firm. 
Even then, sometimes something still mere powerful 
suddenly olsims one's attention and one forgets all 
about it^'. 

In voluntary actions toe will is produced by know- 
ledge, as it is produced in the first kind of aotions- 
Now this will^whlch'is produced after deliberation, when 
translated into acceptance cr rejection constitutes 
“Ikhtiyar”, lit. choice,, « e,, freedom. The word 
“al-lkhtiyar’’ is derived from “Khair" whioh means 
"Ooed'’. So “al-Ikhtiyar'* means the choice of an 
idea cr an cbiecot. When the decisi''n rf the iptellecfc 

17. Ibya, Vpl 111, pf 1%37. 
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is aooepted as good, one is impelled to act aaaordingi;^^. 

From this disoonrae ws anderatand that tcao is 
determined in natoral and intentional actions* In 
Tolnntary actions the occurrence of an idea is followed 
by inclination, or, in other words, the occorrenoe of 
desire is not under the complete control ci man ; but 
his reason is free to choose Thus man is free to do 
what he desires, hut hie desiring is net in his power 

III 

In Ohazzali another apparently opposite tendency 
stands out clearly* On the one hand, man can make or 
mar himeelf, he is free to obooee, and, on the other, 
Qod is the diepoeer of everything. Nothing happens 
without Hit will. Whom He wills. He guides aright 

18. Ihya, Vol. IV, pp. 219. 

19. Ihya, Vol. IV, pp. 219. 

90. Ihya, Vol. 1 V, pp. 218-219 

lAfc jJ *51 jjbls 

lih fUi jjjl liji ^ sliiji Vj 

Uj f U liSl fLSJ \y Jaw *51 ^ tlaJt 

^ *d^l uadis' y *^l uiimyLs sLwji y 

.*>iy jft J-XJ j 

— Gi. Quran, Oh 77. 30.31 . "This is a reminder so 
whoever please takes to his Lord a way. And yon do 
not please except that Ood pleases. He makes whom he 
please to enter His merov end for the nnfuKt, He has 
prepared painful chastisement". 
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and whom He wills He leads astrayi He wishes and 
decides what he chooses All in heavens and earth 
proceeds from Him°^. 

To Understand this apparently double tendency in 
Gbazzali with regard to freedom and compulsion, the 
responsibility of actions attributed to God and man, we 
now turn to another aspect of the problem. 

Ghazzali, like Hume 700 years after, holds the sequence 
theory and rejects the efSoiency theory of causation®®. 

31. Ihya, Vol. Ill, pp. 41 & 49 Ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 
211-293 Of. Quran, VI, 125; LXXXII, 13, 14; 
XXI, 23, etc. 

32. For a full diseuBsion of this theory see Ghazzali 'e 
Tahafut, pp 277-296 ; Ihya, Vol. IV, pp. 
290-223 , also Obermaun, Der Pbilosopbisohe 
und Relig'ouse SubjBotiyismus Ghazzali’s (Leip> 
zing, 1929) pp. 68-85. 

[b) D. B. MaoDcnnld, “Jcurnal of American Orient 
tal Society ftr 1899,'’ Vol. XX, part I, p 103, 
says, -‘In the Tahafut he bad smitten the 
philosophers hip and thigh; be bad turned, 
as in earlier times al-Aeh'ari, their own 
weapons against them, and bad shown that 
with their premises and method no certainty 
oould be reached. In that book be goes to 
the extreme of inteileotual sceptioism, and, 
seven hundred years before Hume, he cuts 
the bond of oausality with the edge of his 
dialectic, and proclaims that we can know 

on next page^ 
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Gbazzali dauiea that anything can prodace anything. 
There is no power in the cause to produce the effect. 
There is no cautal connettiou between things. They 
are not connected but conjoined. We see one thing, 
preceding the other oyer and over again, and through 
habit begin to think that they are connected, In 'lreality 
ther§ IS nothing as cause which prodnosB effect. The 
fact is that antecedants have oonseguents.^^ 

“God alone is the efficient cause, but the ignorant 
have misunderstood and mis-applied the word,, 
power.’*” 

“As to the orderly suecessicn, let it be understood' 

* 

that the two events are conjoined like relations between- 
the 'condition' and the conditioned’, Now, certain 
conditions are very apparent and can be known easily 
even by men of little understanding. Bat there are 
oonditions which are understood only by those who 
see through tbs light of intuition. Henoe the oommon 
error of miscaloulating the uniformity of events’’, 

{Contvnued from page 64) 

nothing of cause or effect, but simply that 
one thing follows another ’’ Benah, “.AvarroeB’V 
p 74: “Hume n'a rine dit df plus", Itfunk 
in his book '‘Melange” (p. S79) has admirably 
summarizd the arguments of Ghazzali Boainsk 
oausality. 

33. Ihya, Vol. IV? p. SSO. 

84. Ihya, Vol. IV, p. 320, 

36. Ihya, Vol. IV, p. 220. 
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There is a divine purpose linking the antecedenbe 
to the oonsequentg and maniieating itself in the 
existing orderly aaocesston of events, vntbout the leaet 
breach or irregularity®' Some events eucceed others 
in orderly succession, as the conditioned follows the 
condition in oeeurrenee. We cannot saj that life has 
bean caused by the body, thoosh body is the con- 
dition of life. In the same way, we must imagine 
the orderly succession of events in the universe What- 
ever happens in the heavens or on th^ earth, happens 
According to anecassary and true order. As they occur, so 
must they occur, hio^cher order can be conceived or 
imagined®' 

26. Ihyfc Vol. IV. p. 220 

27. Ihya, Vol. IV. p. 320. jA-Uj Vj .liWJ bis 

Gbazzali, like Leibnitz, believes 
that the order of the things in which they occur is the 
only true order and it is according to the pre-ordained 
plan of the Creator who knew everything by fore- 
'bnowledge No other order than the one in which the 
things happen can be conceived. This is the perfect and 
the most complete of the possible arrangements. And 
if there was a better arrangement and God could make 
dt and He did not make it, then it shows a kind of 
niggardliness on the part of God. This is against His 
^goodness and therefore impoBsibie. And if God was 

(see on next page) 
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"Verily", Bays tihe Quran, “We did net create the 
lieavens and the earth and wbat ie between them in 
sport We did not create them both bnt with truth. Bat 
meet cf them do not know" (Of. Quran, XLIV, 
38, 39) 

In ahert, God created life, knowledge, will and aotion, 
on the one hand, and, on the other an order (a system) 
external to them. He imposed the order npon the 
items. These iteme must conform to the order external 
to bnt imposed upon them This order of Euccession is 
obligatory and neceasary and is the reanlt of divine 
planning ( aUhikm'it al-azaliya ( Ihya.Vol. IV, p 221 ), 
which IB very difficnlt to understand Gbazzrli does not 
want to enter into the metaphysical implications of 
-this problem, because bis aim is only to warn in the 
way of Taubid which loads to action 

Ghazzali, as we have seen, denies cause in the 
sense ot power or efficient force when applied to things 
other than God, The efficient cause is only one. 
According to him there is only one eternal power 
{al-qndrat al-aealivd^ which le the cause ol all created 
things. The meaning of thie eternal power is known 
only to the illumined The substance is one. All other 

{Gontinued from page 66) 

unable to make it better, it is against His power and 
wisdom. But He is all powerful and all-wise. There* 
fore it is unthinkable. So whatever is, is for the best 
and there is everywhere great harmony, order and 
ieauty, (Ihy», Vol. IV, pp. 220-221). 
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thiugs are docidants, fbey are created. The doer le 
only one. 

Man 14 the author of his actions from one point 
of view and God from another The relation of man’s 
actions, on the one hand, to hie power and will, la like 
the connection of the conditioned with the condition; 
and the relation of man's action to the divine power, 
on the other hand, is like the oonnection of the effect 
with its cause But by common usage anything which 
is Tuibly connected with power, though it be onlytjae' 
abode or channel (Mahnll) of power, is regarded as 
“cause”. God is the teal cause of man's aotions, as a 
oreativa power. But man is the apparent causa of 
actions as in him the manifestation of uniform enocession 
of eveuts takes place. One who attributes all bis sotiona- 
to God has found the truth and has reached the real 
souroe. 

Thus we have the apparent paradox that man is 
determined in his freedom*^. Tbs Ash'arites use for 
this kind of determined freedom tbs word 'Kasb'. 

When 6re burns, it burns out of ueoessity (jabr). 
It IS completely determined. God is wholly free. Man’s- 
action is between the two. He is not determined as fire, 
nor free ae God. ‘Kasb’ (acguisition) is neither against 
freedom nor against determinism. For those who have 
insight, it is the sum of the two. God's action is 
Ikbtiyar, but that of man is not like that of God, because 
man's will is formed after heeitation and deliberation, 

28. Ihya, Vol. iv7 p. 220;— y» liSli 



'which 18 impossible is the case of God Deliberatios is 
due to lack of knowledge God's knowledge is per- 
fect Ho need no deliberation tor His Ikhtiyar, 
*. e., ohoioe*® 

The word cause is used in the Qnran in different 

29 C( W. R Sorely ‘ Moral Values and the Idea 
of Qcd' , Cambridge, 1918, pp. 446-447. ‘If we form 
a conception of p perfect cr intinite mind, it is in this 
sense that we must speak r>f such a mind ag free To 
speak rt ohciee between alternative’ is to anggest that 
other than the best might bn chosen and this would be 
inconsistent with the idea of perfection. 

“A finite mind, limited In knowledge and power 
and distracted by desires other than the will of goodness^ 
may yet have a partial measure of self-deterooina- 
tion, which is complete only in the infinite It is 
incompletely determined by forces external to itself. 
And if it stands as it does between the realm of 
nature and the realm of goodness, conscious of the good 
And yet beset by many temptations to fall to a lower 
level, then the relative independance cr partial spon- 
taneity of such a mind mav be exhibited m the power 
to direct its own path toward the goal of goodness or 
to allow it to lapse into evil. Its freedom will not be 
complete agreement with the ideal of goodness but it 
will exclude total subordination to the forces beyond 
itself, and give opportunity for choosing and serv- 
ing the good. In spite of its restrictions, human 
activity will 'be recognized as possessing a core of 
spontaneity.’’ 
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senses s “The angel of death who is given ohafge of 
you shall oause you to die , then to your Lord you 
shall be brought back'’ (XXXIMI). “Allah takes bh& 
soul, at the time of tibeir death" (XXXIX-42). “Have 
you considered whit you saw ?" iLVI-63) “We pout 
down the water pouring it down in abundance. Theu 
we cause to grow therein grain’ (LXXX'26*97). Fight 
them : Allah shall chastise them by your hands and will' 
bring them to disgrace" (IX-14). “So you did not 
slay them, buc it was Allah who slew them, and thois 
didst not smite when thou didst smite but it was Allah 
who smote, that He might confer upon the believers a 
good gift from Himsalf’’ (VIII, 17). “Whatever good 
beialtsth thee (0 man) it is from Allah, and whatever 
of ill befallath thee it is from thyself." 

“Ghazzali points out that negation and affirmation* 
for one aud the same action throw new light on the 
nature of oausaiion. Negation affirms God as the real 
and efficient cause, Affirmation estahUshes man’s free 
will faithfully ezeouting divine order”'"’. 

The above passages show that the word * oause’" 
signifies creative power, and must be applied to God 
alone. Bat as mm's power is the image of God’s power,, 
to him the word has been applied only in its seoondary 
sense. God alone is the real efficient cause, and the 
word must be applied to Him in its root sense, 
power. Is not everything delusive except God ? A thing 
which cannot exist without the help of the other is not 


30. Ibya. Vol. IV, p. 22l 
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real bul; dalubire. Thera is oaly one flueh eKisftsnce, the 
exiatsDce of God, He alone is self-existing. The ,exis- 
tenoe of all other things depends upon Hun, Everything 
IS in His grip. He is the eternal and the everlastings 
He IS the manifest and the hidden. He is the first and 
tbs last. He is the eternal and the first and the last. 
Ha IS eternal and first as compared with all created 
things They have emanated from Him one after an- 
other in an orderly eaeoeasion. He is the last from the 
point of view of the seeker. In his spiritual progress^ 
He 18 the last stage to be reached. So He is the first in 
existence and the last in experience. Similarly, He la 
hidden to those who want to see Him in this gensible 
world through their senses, and Be is manifest to those 
who see Him through ths eye of reason and to whom the- 
mysteries of the supersensuous world have been unfolded. 

This IS the dootrina of “Taohid” (Unity of Bxis- 
tenca) which means that ail the causes, nay, all aotivity 
mental or material begins and terminates in Him who iB> 
the first cause, the mover and fashioner of the nnivetBe. 

Further light can be thrown on the problem of 
determinism and freedom of the will by giving a brief 
resume of a long and detailed allegory whioh aU 
Gbazzali cites to illustrate bis views** 

A devotee saw a paper with a spot of ink on it. Hs 
asked ths paper why it had blackened its faoe. The 
paper excused itself by making the ink responsible for 
it. The luk being asked, made the pen responsible, 
saying that it was living in an inkpot quite innocently 


Jl. (hyi, 7il. IV. pp. 3l5-a 8. 



TOben the pen disturbed its comfort. The pen on its 
part tried to prove its innocence and related its life 
history and the cruelty of the hand in depriving it of its 
home and removing its skin and shaping it with a sharp 
knife and then putting it into the ink-pot and removing 
the ink from it and letting it fall on the paper. The 
pen had no power and the hand was wholly responsible 
for the spot. The hand on its part explained its inabi- 
lity to do anything of its own accord It was no batter 
than a piece of clay oi stone. It was moved only bv 
Power without which it was no bettei than a dead mass 
of matter. The devotee then asked Power which 
answered thus ; "1 am not to blame 1 was latent in 
the hand long before it moved. I was absolutely 
inaotivo. I was neither in motion nor bad I the ability 
to impart motion of my own accord. A certain agent 
came, shook me and obliged me to work. I bad no 
power to resist its orders. This agent is called ‘Will ' 
I know it only by name " The answer of Will when 
asked for was : . "The mind sent an agent named 
'Knowledge,' who delivered his message to me through 
Beason to raise Power to action and I was simply 
compelled to obey, though I do not know the reason 
of my obedience. By nature I am inactive and I 
remain so as long as my master hesitates and delibe- 
rates As soon as he has decided, T accept his orders 
unquestionably. So please do not rebuke me but 
Knowledge." The devotee then turned to 3Iind, 
Knowledge and Beason for an explanation Beason 
said that it was a lamp which was not self-illumined 
and did,not know who lighted it. Mind replied that 
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it was a mere tnbnla j-asd? which had been enread by soma 
one other than himselt Knowledge excaaed itself by 
saying that it was a mere inacription made on tablet 
after the lamp of Beaaon had heocme inminoua. 
Knowledge was net the author of the inacriptions- 
"Ton better ask the Pen"®,’’ said Knowledge, “as there 
can be no inaciipticQ withoct the Pen." 

When the devotee heard from Knowledge about 
Pen. Lamp, Tablet, Icacr'pticn etc , he was perplexed 
and made the observation that be was being driven from 
pillar to poet without gett'ne a satisfactory reply. 
Hitherto he had been receiving some concrete answers, 
but the answers given by Knowledge had cut the ground 
from under bis feet and ha knew no where to go next. 
The ink. the reed, the pen, the hand, etc , could be seen. 
But tbe Tablet other than that of wood or metal, the Lamp 
other than these lighted with oil and fire, tbe Writing 
ether than written with ordinary pen on ordinary 
paper or tablet were wholly inocmprehensible tP-bim. 
He was, therefore, wholly at a lose what to do. 

Knowledge, hearing the complaints of the devotee 
answered that he 'the devotee) was right, for be was not 
in a position to ccnlinue his journey, not having the 
equipment necessarv to pursue the path sucoesefully and 
reach the destination But it he was still determined 
to attain his goal, he must liaten to Knowledge most 
attentively Seeing that the devotee was determined, 
Knowledge preeSfeded as follows — 

“Your journey consists of three stages : (1) The 


32. t. e., the celestial Pen. 
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berrsatrial world ('Alftn > l-Mulk), fchs objecba of whiol> 
can be peroaived wich the pbyaiaal seoses This regioir 
you have left behind (2) The oelestial world [*Alatn 
al-Mdlkut) which lies beyond the physical senses. The 
Pen which writes on the heart belongs to this world 
which will begin when you sse this Pen. This world 
IB full of dangers and I do not know you will be able to 
overcome them. (3) The intermediate world {‘Alatn al- 
Jabrut) or the world of power It lies between the first- 
two and serves as a link between them. Yon have tra- 
velled three stages of this, vtz.. Power, Will and Know- 
ledge. 

“The celestial world begins when the Pen which' 
records Knowledge on the heart becomes visible and 
man aoqatras unshaken faith of the reality of the unseen 
world. If you cannot see the Pen then you better 
discontinue your lourney.” 

The devotee opened his eyes wide to see the celestial 
Pen, as ha was in the habit of seeing a physical pen. 
His mind was accustomed to experience the things of 
the physical world. He failed to see the celestial Fan. 
Knowledge again helped him by giving him farther bints 
to have conception of the celestial world which wag: 
devoid of physical determinations and limits, and procee- 
ded to explain in this way . "The furniture of tbe- 
bouse is aocordicg to the status of the dweller. Now, 
God does not resemble anything. So His attributes are 
also trausoendautal. He is bsyoud apace and time. Hie 
Hand, Pen, Writing, Speaking, oto , are unlike the things 
we experience m this world. One who has a right con- 
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ceptioQ of Him oao appreheod Him and HU attiTibai)B& 
Xoa do not eeem to have a right oonoeption of Hun. 
Than listen, there are three categoriES of men as regards 
their apprehension of Him j (3) Those who oonceiTO 
Him as tranaoendentai and believe Him to be not only 
above ail material limitations but also above the lunita* 
tions of metaphor. (S) Those who conceive Him as an 
anthropomorphic being, (3) Those who believe Him to- 
be neither of the two and yet both. They hold a middle 
position It seems that you belong to this position. 
You believe that He is immaterial and yet yon oaonot- 
have a transcendental conception oi His Handi Peni 
and Tablet. ' 

As the devotee beaid thie learned discourse of 
Knowledge, Us realised bis shortoomings. This reahea* 
tion was the starting point of his ascent. His con- 
smousness of his ignoraooe legardiog the nature and 
aesenoe of the reality of things aroused in bun a sense of' 
shams and solf-icproaoh which tore away the onrtain 
which was hiodering him from seeing the realities, The 
light ol Knowledge dawned upon his heart and the out- 
taina from his eyes fell away. He witnessed tha 
spiritual realities as they were The devotee then thank- 
ed Knowledge for its invaluable help and proceeded on. 
his journey further. Now be asked the invisible Pen ae, 
to why it writes aoienoeB on the heart of men. whiob 
produce Will which move the Power whereby voluntary 
actions result The invisible Pen told him to addreee 
the inaniry to the Hand which was the cause of its 
activities The Hend told him to direct his inquiries 
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bo bhe Power The deTotee then asked the Power and 
received the answer : “I am merely a quality, you 
should better ask the pbssessor of the quality " The 
devotee was about to ash the Omnipotent, when he heard 
a voice from on high, saying : “He cannot be asked 
what He does, and they shall be asked'* *.” The devotee 
was overawed and became anconscions, in which state 
he remained for a long time When he came to his 
Benec^ he poured forth his heart in silence • “Thon art 
divine and beneficent T shall fear no mortal. Thy 
forgiveness is mv solace. Thy mercy is mv refuge ^ O, 
God I open mv heart so that T may know Thee Untie 
the kno( of mv tongue ’’ A voice came l*rcm behind the 
curtain, "Stop, do not transcend the limits of the 
prophets. Beturn and follow them in everything Take 
what they give you and do what they esk you to do. 
Tou can have only this from the Divine favour, that' 
you have known the great fact that yon cannot know 
Hjm, His beauty and grandeur’*. 

Whan the devotee heard the vtoice be realized his 
limits and returned to the World of Power ('Alam al. 
Jttbrut) and accepted the excuses of Knowledge, Besson, 
Will. Power, the hand, the psn . the ink and the paper, 
becansa the devotee had realized now that God was the 
only cause The other substances spoken of as 

causes were merely such in a metaphorical sense Every 
thing proceeds from Him and returns to Him ’ He is 

3C. Quran, XXI, 23. 

34. Ihya, Vol IV, p. 91? 
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the first and the last, the manifest and the. bidden, the 
architect of the universe. 

It would not have been logical it al-Qhazzali had 
derived his doctrine of God as the cause of all causes 
from his sequence theory ot causation, It seems that 
al-Ghazzali derived his seguenoe theory from his realiza- 
tion of God as the sole cause and the moving force in 
the universe. 

AI-Ghazzali describes four classes of those who pro- 
fess faith in the doctrine of the one Doer. Of these 
only two relevant classes need be mentioned, 

1, The common people who believe in it by faith, 
or on the basis of philosophy. 

2. The ‘illumined' who had a vision of Reality, 
and spiritually realized that He is all in all, the< 
only Doer, the only Mover. 

This experience is, in rare cases, a permanent state. 
In other minds this vision sometimes flashes through 
like lightning But to the illumined the evidence of this 
experience is more real than that of the physical senses, 

Al-Ghazzali was not only a great philosopher but 
a great mystic too. His position with regard to the 
freedom of man is based upon his study and experienoe 
of the phenomenal and the transoedental worlds 
aUMulk, 'Alam al.Jabrut and ‘Alam aUMaldkut). This 
is what explains his apparently paradoxioal position, that 
man is determined and yet free. 



AL-GHAZZALl’fJ APPROACH TO LLTIMATE 
REALITY WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
RELATION OF THOUGHT AND INTUITION 
IN HIS and IQBAL’S SYSTEMS 
SYNOPSIS 

i Tba three grades of cbe kobwledge ot God, taqlid 
( imifeatioo) dednotzon and intuition ‘tim al- 
mukaskafa 7 

II. (i) What is '%lm ai^mukashafa ? 

(ii) 'Ilni al-muknshaja ot non. seekers of God, 

(iii) Saints without 'tlm al-mukashaja. 

(iv) The roots ol 'ilm aUmukashafa in love cf 
God and yearning for Hun. 

III. (i) The two worlds — Sensual and spiritnal-ono 

shadow, the effect or the symbol of the 
other 

(ii) Man must naturally yearn for the know' 
ledge of the spiritual world. 

(iii) Physical World-Spiritual World 

IV, (i) Man is endowed with the power to appre- 

hend the spiritual world-Beason. 

(ii) Reason, a spiritual essence equipped with the 
senses essential for existence m this world 
of time and space This equipment is a veil 
which might, through purification, be made 
into a transparent glass as it were. The 



veil will be dropped temporarily during this 
life as well, if the light oi reason is pure and 
nncormpted, and there le a desire for the 
knowledge of Gsd 

T Al'Gbazzali has been charged b\ Dr. Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal witn the ignorance of tbe following: — 

(0 That thought and intuition are organically 
related. 

fill) That the finitnde of thought is imposed upon it 
by its very nature, 

fiii) That thought and intuition complement and 
rejuvenate each other. 

(iv) That intuition is only a higher form of inttllect. 
But al-Ghazzali exactly holds the views with 
the ignorance of which he has been charged, 
Al-Ghazzali does not deny thought as means of 
reaching the infinite. In what sense be believes 
it and in what sense he denies it ? 

Again, Dr. Iqbal charges al-Gbazzali with tbe 
Ignorance of the dynamic nature and the inter- 
nal infinitude of thought. 

Al-Ghazzali’e conception of tbe infinitude of 
thought and process of knowledge, 

VI. Forms of intuitive experience, tlham-wahy. 

(i) Ilham. Dropping of an idea in the mind, tbe 
“whence” and “how" of which re not under- 
etood. Example from al-Ghazzali s life. 

(ii) In sleep 

(iii) While awake, intuition cf an idea clothed in 
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fatnil'ar torma. In 7k t>' qiba, sadden dropping 
of the veil of the senses. 

Intuition may be 8>mbohc-idea or impression 
from unseen wo'*'’ “•'''•bed directly in images 
from the storeh ' memory within the 

range of ezperieuoo 

VII. Reality seen face to face-Esample, 

Inherent diffionlties in acquiring the knowledge 
of God. 

(i) Mysteries and wonders of the world, an evi- 
dence of God. But we come in oontaot with 
them when ’agl is immature, later on they 
appear as oommon-place. The veil of domi- 
nance of passions and appetites. 

(ii) God’s Light by which everything manifests 
itself end even exists, like the light which 
manifests colour He is too obvious to be 
observed. Method of contraries inapplicable. 
Were God to be withdrawn the universe 
would collapse simultaneously. 

VIII, 'Ilm al'mvkashafa at its highest reveals not only 
that God is the only Light bat also the only 
being. Everything exists in its God-aspect. 
Nothing bat God exists by itself. This is called 
realising One.and Onliness of God-XJnitarian 
experience, misunderstood as ittihad, highest 
point of ascent. Next stage in progress: Descent- 
Goal of goals, what next ? 
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Foot Note : — (i) EximiuEitiOD of al>6hazz9ili’$ 
coDOdphon of God re-pantheism. 
Writer’s opioion of al-Ghazzali's 
poBitiou. 

(li) Brief Yie\T of Mujaddid Ahmad 
Sirhindi about descent: quotation 
_ from Dr. Iqbal to the ‘same 

effect. 

IX. The veils to the knowledge of God. Al-Ghazzali's 
classification ot men and* creeds; men who have 
the veils of pure darkness, mixed light and 
darkness, pure light and men who are unveiled. 
The unveiled hnd God absolutely unpredioable. 
Various beliefs relating to the relation of God 
to the movement of the heaven made the differen- 
tia for va'-ious grades of the gnostics of Allah, 
The problem of muto.', the Obeyed One 

Gairdner's opinion that this scheme embodies the 
inner-most th:ugbt8 of al-Ghazzali, Writer 
opinion that the soheue is stupendous but insufS* 
oiently thought out-Wby ? Al-Ghazzali’s attU 
tude as revealed in his life-work. 


There are various grades of the knowledge of God. 
The lowest grsde is the faith of the oommon people 
based on authority and tradition. The higher grade 
is the knowledge of the learned based on deduction and 
reflection. But the highest knowledge is ‘ilm al- 
Mukaahafa (Ihya, Vol. 3, 11; Vol. 1, pp- 18-19) 
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‘Ilm al-Mukashafu is a oerliitnde which is the resnit cf 
the light that God instile into the heart when it is 
purged oi vices and filled with virtues, through 
*tlm al- Muamaln (Ihya. Vol. S p. 17). It is the 
knowledge which comes tc the intimates (siddiqin) 
cf God®", and relates to God and the unseen. 

35. Writers on sufiem are agreed tnat certain 
forms of visionary experienoes are common to men, 
irrespective of what religion they belong to. 
!&lu]addid Ahmad Sirhtndi points out ( Epistle. 
No. 293 ) that there are two forms of ‘IZm al- 
Mukuliofa. One relates to the knowledge of God, His 
attributes, and His i^cts, this is the peculiar privilege 
of those wno are near unto Allah. The second is bite 
of information relating to the unseen in this world of 
men and their affairs. This latter can be acquired by 
aelf'discipline and freedom from dominance of the senses 
even bv those who do not seek God, Those who are filled 
with the love God and are always occupied with his 
remembrance, pay no heed to this world and are often 
deficient in this type of 'tlm aZ-Mu/caska/a, and are, 
therefore, not recognized by the common people. 
They are occupied with that which relates to God and 
His acts, in which kind of knowledge the common people 
are not interested. Al-Ghazzali, though he did not 
make this distinction clearly, pointed out that 'ilm al- 
MitkasZia fa relates to the knowledge of God, the essence 
of thinge, and that it cannot be attained without acqui- 
ring 'ilm at-mu'amala, of which the love of God and 

(See on next page) 
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Its basis is diiecii vision or esperienoe. One realizes 
with certainty throngb personal experience the truths 
which formerly one accepted on the evidence of authority 
or deduction Believers hold different views about the 
ntgluie of God, angels, Heaven, HeU Prophethood, reve« 
lation and essence of things. But through 'tlm al-Muka^ 
shafa doubts are removed and realities are revealed 
aopbi^ies in their nakedness, though often symbolically. 
'Ilm al-ilukashafa is acquired griduallv as one's heart 
becomes more and more purified. Sometimes, in rare 
cases, it comes with a single leap. Another factor that 
determines aUMuk'tshafa is Divine Grace. But 
God promises His grace to those who toil in Hig way. 
Hovrever, the mysteries that aie not revealed on this 
earth will be revealed in the next’*’. 

(Conttmied from p tge S3) 

thirst for the knowledge of Beality is the most impor* 
tant aspect. He has unambiguously pointed out (Ihya, 

3, p. 12) that if a man ocoupies himself with the purifica- 
tion of the heart and does n' . seek God he will not 
■attain the knowledge of God. V^atever then he attains 
will not be 'Ilm aUM.ukashafa Even Mujaddid Ahmad 
Sirhindi arrives esacth at the same conclusion. 
Moreover, Allah does no: look up^n this effort and this 
Kind of knowledge with favour for it keeps man occupied 
with non-God 

36. Visionary exparienoes and knowledge of mys- 
teries of God are no oeitain criterion (or determining 
the nearness to Allah. 'Ilm-alMulcMhaja brings a 

(See on next page) 



So h» who seeJiB God sets beloie himself 'tl’ii, aU 
Muhtshnfo as his goal He t-larts with taqhd and know* 
ledge by ooutemplation and meditation, but seeks to 
know God and the essence oi things directly for himself 
through 'thii ‘tl-Muamalu, 

Al-Ghazzali conceives the world as having two 
faces (Mishkat a|. Anwar, p. 28), naming them differently 
as the material ['Alam aUMahsus or Mtishah adah or mulk) 
and the Celestial world {'Alam aUMulahut) or the world 
of censes {'Alam al-Etsst) and the world of intelligence 
{'Alam o-UAqlt) or the Higher World {' Alam al‘ Alam) and- 
the Lower World {'Alam aUSiJlt). All these expressionB- 
mean one and the same thing. This transcendental 
world IS beyond the ken of sense and imagination. The 
physical world is a direct conseqaence, a manifestation, 
a symbol of the transcendental world, “The seen world 
irt to the World Celestial as rind is to the kernel, or as 
the form to the spirit, or as darkness to light, and 
lowness to loftiness'' He who never yearns for the 
knowlegde of the spiritual world and remains occupied 

{Contvemied from paqe 83) 

certitude of knowledge There are often true ones 
(siddiqin) of God who are granted this certitude without 
visionary experienoes or other forms oi'tlm aUMuhashfa. 
£uf al'Ghazzali would regard this certitude fixed in the 
heart of the Friend (Wali) of God as a form of tlham 
dropped in the heart without the Friend’s oonsclonsness 
of its sources or its manner of coming to him, and in 
his opinion this would constitute one of the real forma 
-of 'Urn aUMukathafa, 
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•wholly with the seen world is a brute, nay, worse than 
that, for the brutes are not furnished with wings for 
flight to the unseen world as man is. ^ 

It IS only through the physioal world that one can 
rise to the spiritual world, for they are related to each 
other intrinsioally. The world that is beyond the 
apprehension of sense and imagination may, from the 
viewpoint of the pilgrim to God, be called the Fold of the 
Divine, the Holiness. There are folds within folds and 
no man shall attain unto Allah until he has traversed 
the highest. Thus, there are grades of asoension in the 
spiritual world, and the pilgrim's progress along the 
/^traight Path' (Qur’an, 1,4) is bis progress through 
these folds (Mishkat al-Anwar, pp 28-S9). The lowest 
heaven of the pilgrim is that of the eatth from which 
proceeds his bodily movement . his sensation proceeds 
from the next heaven above, and his Besson from the 
next still above From here the soul spri ads wings for 
its upwaid flight to what seems ui ity with Pore Deity, a 
Seven-Fold way (Mishkat al-Anw.»r, p 24). 

Man is endowed with the power to apprehend the 
spiritual world It is a power in the heart of men 
which is termed variou-lv the transcendental prophe- 
tic spint 'Mithkat al-Anwar, p. 40), the Human Soul 
(Mishkat al-Anwar, p 6), the Divine Light, the light 
within, the Hidden Light the Light of faith, Insight, 
Season (Ihya, p 265), etc To the man who knows, says 
al-Ghazzah, this multiplicity of terms implies only one 
.idea (Miehkat al Anwai, p- G). He prefere to call it 
Season. This is the power to which God referred in the 
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Qur’an, “And thus did we inspire thee with a spirit from 
our power. Thou didst net know what the book wag, 
nor (what) the faith was but we made it a iight guiding 
thereby whom we please of our servants (Qur an, 42, 52) 
Beason is as free co move in the world of dominance 
and sense ag in the Bealm Celestial (Mishkat al'Anwar, 
p 7). In itself its proper sphere is the Realm Celestial. 
But for the perception and knowledge of the world 
of Dominance and Sense it is equipped with external and 
internal senses. But this equipment, while it is essential 
for the existence of this spiritual entity in the Physical 
world, becomes a veil between Reason and the unseen 
world and a source of error in the apprehension of that 
world (Miabkat al-Anwar, p. 10.) This veil of the sen- 
ses will be oast off after Death and, then, man will 
witness the unseen Realities, as if with his physical 
eyes. Gcd will say unto man, ‘We have stripped from 
thee the veil that covered thee, and thy vision this day 
is sharp” (Cf. Mishkat al-Anwar, p. 10). This verse is- 
quoted by al-Ghazzali and the use of the world hathf in 
this ease confirms the theory developed Bubsequontlv 
that ’tlm alMukasliafa is the direct intuition of Reality 
when the veil of the senses has been lifted 

The authority of the sanses is, in certain oircums- 
tances, suppressed even when we are alive, as in sleep. 
It so happens often also while we are awake. Then if 
the light of Reason is pure and Uncorrupted and man is 
lost in the rememorance of God, (Ihya, Vol. 3, pp. 17-18) 
he will perceive unseen Realities directly in a way that 
can be best expressed by saying ‘intuitively’. But this* 
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veil of ‘senbe and imagination* though gross may also 
be clarified and refined bv freeing life from the Domi- 
nance of the senses so that the light ot Beality may 
filter through. In the case of the prophets this veil 
becomes, as it were, crmaparent glass and they can see 
God in the physical world which becomes a ‘Niche* for 
His Light. 

Dr. Iqbal says that al-Ghazzali “...failed to see 
that thought and intuition are organically related and 
that thought must neceesarily simulate finitude and 
moonclusiveness because of its alliance with serial 
time" (Reeonstruotioa of Baligioue Thought in Islam, 
p. 5). He himself points out the relationship between' 
thought and intuition in another passage in the same 
book. ‘ Nor is tnere any reason to buppcse that thought 
and intuition are cssent ally opposed to each other. 
They spring up from the same root and complement each 
other The one grasps Beality Piecemeal, the other 
grasps it in its wholenesb. The one fixes its gazs on tbe 
eternal, the other on ihs temporal aspect of Beality 
The one is present pnioymsnt of the whole of Realiti ; 
the other aims at travercing the whole by slowly speci- 
fying and closing up the var ous regions of the whole 
for ezolusiya obsarvution. Both are in ndhd of each 
other for mutual rejuvenation. Both seek visions of 
the same Beality which reveals itself to them in accor- 
danoe with their function m life. In fact intuition, as 
Bergson rightly says is oatv a higher kind of intelleot'* 
(Religious Thought in Islam, pp. 2-3). 

. Al-Ghazzah not only holds the same view, as meu^ 
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tioned above but also develops it rlabor^tely. As 
shown above, according bo al>6hazzali, the proper acti- 
vity of reason is intuition Thought is a form of activity 
imposed upon reason by the necessity of the senses, m a 

9 

world of time and space, and the finite and temporal 
nature of thought is conditioned by these limitations, 
Thu^ tliought ard intuition, according to al Qhazzali 
also, have the same roots and they ate organically re- 
lated. Intuition, Bergson sajs, is only a higher form of 
intellect. Intuition, al-Ghazzali would say, is the higher 
form of intellect, when the intellect is freed from the 
limitations of the senses (Mishkat al-Anwar. p. 37), 

Al-Ghazzili does not deny thought as means of 
reaching the Infinite. “These groetics of God after their 
descent from the Heaven of Beality are agreed that they 
saw nothing existent but One Being, But of these some 
have reached this stage by thought while others have 
reached it by ecstasy and experience" ( Mishkat al- 
Anwar, p, 19) 

Again, “The knowledge of the reality of the world 
that is in the heart sometimes oomes through the senses 
(thoughts directed to the world of senses) and sometimes 
from the preserved , Tablet itself even as the form of the 
sun IS p^oeived by the eye, sometimes by looking 
at it direct and sometimee by looking at its reflection 
through water, and this refleotion does not differ in its 
‘form from the otiginal” ( Ihya, Vol 3, p 11 ). There is 
no difference between intuitive knowledge ( ilham ) and 
‘knowledge acquired by refleotion with regard to their 
•reapective nature, seats and sources except in so far as 
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'they are differecfc forms of activit\. Intuition, aooord- 
ing to aI-Ghazz.ili, depends on Divine grace as well 
The introduction of the religious element cannot make 
his theory unacceptable until the unknown factor in 
intuition is determined. (Ihya, Vol. 3, p. 16, l8j. We 
might say in the words of Iqbal that the one (intuition) 
fixes its gaze on eternal, the other (thought' on the 
temporal {ispect of Reality. Both seek visions of Beility 
which reveals itself to them in accordance with their 
function in life. 

Thought and intuition complement each other. The 
learned in their search after God insist more on thought 
and contemplation, while the Sufis emphasize more 
the purification of the heart, to prepare it for direct 
intuitive experience, vet contemplation is an eesential 
part of the dieciplice of the Sufi, and it le often during 
oontemplatioii' that intuitive experience ccmee as a climax; 
ae if sense and imagination euddenly become like a 
transparent glass The learned who seek Beality 
through thought are greatly rejuvenated by intuitive 
experience, for with this experienoe they become estab- 
lished in knowledge (Qur’an, 3 6). 

Al Ghazzali, denies thought as a means to the 
knowledge of God, when it is sorupulously divorced from 
non- conceptual modes of approaching Beality, and based 
entirely upon logic To take an illustration from the 
life of al-Gfaazzah himeelf, when at the age of twenty- 
eight he set hie mind on the search for truth, and began 
to examlpe the foundations of certitude he found that 
<he could not trust the eviednoe of bis senses. But logU 
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oallyi he oould not traat the eTidsoce of his intellect 
either, for who knows that all this life be like a dream 
and we might find all knowledge attained here vain and 
Qnreal when wa wake up in another life. Al. 
Ghazzali was filled with profound scepticism and left 
paralysed Ha was in this state for two months, and 
than came light not from argument and logic but from 
within, came as a reassurance that the light of reason was 
not a, mere ballnainalicn. Al-Gbazzali trusted this light 
and proceeded on his lourney sifting truth from falsa* 
hood by argument and logic till he found that tinth lay 
with the sufis If ho had remained consistent and 
logical distrusting the light of intuition he would have 
wandered far from truth as has done many arDother 
philosopher. It is in this sense that al-Ghazzali dis- 
trusts thought as an mstrumsnt for the .knowledge of 
God. To know Beality, Thought and Intuition should 
work as allies complementing and rejuvenating each 
other 

Dr Iqbal aaya fnither: “ Both Kant and Ghazzali 
failed to see that thought, ID the very act of iinowledga 
passes beyond its own finitude. The finitudes of Nature' 
are reoiprocally exclusive. Not so the finitudes of 
thought which is, in its essential nature, incapable of 
limitation and cannot remain imprisoned in tna narrow 
circuit of its own individuality. In the wide world 
beyond itself nothing is alien to it. It is in its progres- 
sive participation in the life of the apparently alien that 
thought demolishes the walls of its bnitude and enjoys 
its potential infinitude. Its movement becomes possible 
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oniy beoauae of bhe impiioifi preaenae id ita finite indivl- 
duaUty of the infinite, which keeps alive witb it the flame 
of aapiration and auatama it in its endless puisnit. It 
is mistake to regard thought as inconoiusive, for it too, 
in its own way, is a greeting of the finite with the 
infinite’’. (The Keconatruction of Religions Thought in 
Islam p. d) 

Again 'In its essential nature, then, thought is not 
stacjc , it IS dynamic and unfclds its internal infinitude 
in titme like the seed which, from she very beginning, 
carries within itself the otgamo unity of the tree as a 
present fact Thought is theretore, tue whole in ita 
dynamic self “i-pression , appearing to the temporal vision 
as a senes ot definite specifications whioh oannot be 
understood except by a ros’prooal reference. Their 
meaning lies not in their seif-identity, but in the larger 
whole of which they are toe specific aspects. This larger 
wbole IS, to use a Qur'anic metaphor, a kind of 'Preser- 
ved Tablet', which holds up the enure undetermined 
possibilities ot knowledge as a present reality, revealing 
itself in serial time as a succession of finite concepts 
appearing to reacn a unity which is already present m 
them ” (The Beconatruction of Beligious Thought in 
Islam, p. 6) 

The following will throw light on the dynamic nature 
ot buuuguD aiid ite internal infinitude which Dr, Iqbal 
has pointed out 

Al-Gbazzali pointed out (Ihya, Vol 3, p. 26. Urdu) 
that no knowledge through thought oan be attained with- 
out previous knowledge. There take place analyses synthe- 



sea anr] varions diapraitiors nf tli" knnwn aa we 
advance towarde the nrkt'r wn Thus the parent thoncbt 
always has in it the germa o( all the knowledge that 
follows, and it is in a way a selF-nnfoldment of the game 
seed with nourishment and engrafting from observation, 
experience, and reflection To illustrate bv analogy the 
germ-plasm of the first parent of humanity has not yet 
died out It is living on from man to man and genera- 
tion to generation and is still untclding itself in the 
germ plasm i f the new births. 

While explaining the Light-Verse (Mishkat al Anwar 
PP 24-25) in the Qur’an he says that the light of 
thought IS symbolised in the Qur’an by ‘ a Blessed Olive 
tree which is neither of Bast nor -f the West’ From 
the trunk of a parent propo8i'’i''n wt> advano-* '•owards 
a complete tree of knowledge the ramifieatio'ia of which 
are un-ending ever-progressing, ‘eoob conclusion 
becoming a seed for further conclusions’’ The Tree is 
not to he symbolised by a quinco ri apple or pomegra- 
nate tree, bnt by Olive tree because the fruit of the Olive 
tree yields light and the brightest cl all oils and so does 
the fruit of thought yield bright light Since the fruit 
of thought is unlimited it le to be siimbolised by an Olive 
tree that is Blessed. Since thought does not exist in 
spare and recognizes no direction nor nearness nor 
distance, it is said that this tree is neither from the 
East nor from the West (Mishkat al-Anwar, p 44). The 
above IB only a prosaic way of saying what Dr. Iqbal 
has expressed in a terse and definite language. "Thought 
in the very acts of knowledge passes beyond its 
'finitude, etc.” 
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Again, in Misbkat contrasting the light of Reason 
with che eye he points oai tha|t Reason apprehends 
ooncepts and concepts cannot be conceived as finite 
The knowledge content pnsenteo to the mind or present 
in it at any one moment H 'finite, but potentially it is 
cognitive of the infinite; for example, reason apprehehds 
the series of integers which are infitiite, again. Reason 
knows that it possesses the knowledge of things and so 
on to ad infinitum. 

From this* it seems that ai*6hazzali was oonsoion's 
of the infinite reaches of thought and of the fact that 
tuought IS potentially a miorooosm containing infinity 
within it as the seed has the tree. The progress of 
thought is a process of self-unravelling, for as thought 
is progressing from concept to concept each time it is 
materialising and presenting the potentialities with a 
larger oonoept. * 

All forms of 'ilm aUMuknskafa or knowledge from 
the higher world, are convejed to man by agents of that 
world known as angels (Misbkat al-Anwar, p. 30) The 
highest from of ‘ihn ul-Mvhtshja or intuitive experience 
is wahy, which is the privilege of the prophets and in 
which the Messenger Angel assumes a visible form be- 
fore the prophet. All other forms of intuitive experience 
are hlham. The commonest torm of intuition is patting 
in the mind some knowledge or an idea the whence, why, 
or bow of which we do not know and cannot understand 
Other forms in which intuitive knowledge comes to man 
are dreams or waking visions (Ihya, Yol. 3, p. 16). 

In sleep the senses cease to function and the soul is 
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lefb free from the pieoocupation with the world ot geDBee. 
Then often enongh for the sonls of the virtnoue the veil 
from the nnseen world Ie withdrawn, and a person 
receives knowledge, from that world, of things distant in 
space and time, especially of things that are yet in the 
womb of the tutnre, and ideas or impressions imprinted 
and preserved in al-Lawh aUMahUi'i are conveyed to 
him in advance. All objects and all acts, all that exists in 
this world, or has existed since its creation or will exist 
till the day of resurrection, already exist, imprinted in the 
spiritual world on the al.Lttwh al.Mahfus or the Pre- 
served Tablet It, only tor a time assumes a physical 
garb and then doffs it. Just as she imagination clothes 
ideas that oome to she mind with words, similaiiy 'n 
that state of sleep the imagination clothes the ideas and 
impressions conveyed to it from the nnseen world, in 
familiar forms stored in memory, which are either a 
direct representation of the idea or are symbolic of it 
(Al-Madnnn, p- 3; Mishkat al- Anwar, p. 38) We never 
see in dream God or the prophet themselves but the 
idea of them clothed in form and colour. This idea or 
image is made by God a vehicle of knowledge Only 
this symbol or image will hsive somf oorrespondence 
with the quality of the imagined or the symbolised, eg , 
the image of God must be usually light, or some beauti- 
ful form as befits tha beauty and greatness of God. 
An enemy may be symbolised by a snake, a voluptuary 
by a pig, the devil by a toad, etc. Similarly God may be 
visualised by the symbol of beauty, grandeur and 
majesty 

Preocoupation with paesion and appetites acts .as a 
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veil befiwseii the mind and the spiritual world. The 
soul 18 not drawn towards the spiritual world bub 
towards its dominant interests and so dreams are a 
tulfilment ol the secret deeiies ot man, (Ihya, Yol. 4, 
pp. 154>155) 

What IS possible id sleep is possible in wakefulness, 
li the authority of the senses over the soul is suppressed 
by self-diBcipline, inherent strength of the transcenden- 
tal prophetic spirit, and the grace of God. kn illustration 
(Mishbat al-Anwar, pp 37-39) ot a waking vision may 
be cited from al-Ghazzali. The prophet said that he saw 
Abdur Bahman b, Awf enter Paradise crawling. The 
Prophet saw this while awake. The soul got tjie intui- 
tion of the idea, and directly the inte'nal senses clothed 
the idea in a form analogous to the idea The riches of 
Abdur Rahman dragged him down to this world, so 
much so that his strong faith and great piety could but 
with difficulty work his salvation The difficulty of 
entering heaven due to the downward pull of excessive 
worldly possessions was symbolised by the imagination 
by a crawl. The Prophet saw the image with his eyes 
It was a truth that he saw, but it was not the person of 
Abdur Raman but the personified idea, It is a universal 
truth perceived intuitively in the person of Abdur 
Bahman. Thus can be explained all the waking visions 
of the Prophet relating to the dead or the living as 
visions of spiritual ideas clothed in analogous images. 

This phenomenon of intuitive experience by symbols 
could be explained by assuming that the heart has two 
■windows (Ihya, Vol. 3, pp. 34,35), contiguous to each other, 
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one opening towiirds the world of sense, and the other 
towards the Beatm Celestnal forming the opening for the 
entrance of ilkfim and wahy. This latter window opens 
<^or those who are not under the dominanoe of senses. 
Whatever knowledge or light comes to the heart from 
the Bealm Oelestial casts its reflection on both these 
aspects of the heart. Whatever is perceived by thi4 
celestial aspect of the heart is perceived by means of 
images, directly drawn from the great storehouse of 
images from the celestial world itself and corresponding 
to the impressions realised by the senses* In the world of 
sense where we perceive first the image and then idea 
there is always a room for discrepancy between the form 
and the spirit, for in the case of those whose sense and 
imagination hav< remained gross on account of slavery 
to the senses the light of Beality will not filter 
through, therefore in the resultant darkness there will 
always be found room for mistake (Misbkat al-Anwar, 
p S7). But in the knowledge from the Oelestial 
world the idea is perceived first and then directly 
given a suitable form Hence there is a certain oorres- 
pondence between the form and the spirit. (Ibya, 
Yol. 3, pp 34>3e], In the case of spiritual adepts this 
window IS almost constantly opened so that the spiritual 
perception le not interrupted even during the waking 
hours (Ihya, Vol. 3, p 13'. 

In purging the heart of vices, and adorning it with 
virtues, as indicated above, rests the principle of general 
self'diseipline which prepares the heart for the intuitive 
knowledge of God. ilaraqaba or Contemplation is a parti- 
cular form of practice wbiob prepares tbe heart for 
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immediate intuitive experience provided the heart le 
already snCSciencli purified. It oonsiiite of oomplet® 
mental detachmenc f*om all environment, and concentra- 
tion upon the phyeieaf heai^*', and then, a^ i*' were, 
waiting for the light to coma to the heart. This U how 
often knowledge icom God is directly flashed or oom- 
manicated to the heart 

The m-'jho'i of seakiug knowledge from the deptha 
ot tne heart by closing completely the piths of the 
banaaa may na likeuid ro tha diggiug ous ot the pond, 
aod obtainniQg purer lod ^raoh water from beneath, 
alter iha inlets pouting in vraler lion outside have been 
closed (Ihya, Vol 3. p l7) About the explanation, 
already given in tine eeotion. ot the souioe and mann^r- 
of the Idicwledgs that comes to in in Macdonald says, 
“It IS a starting mtioipition of Woideworthe ‘eternal 
deep haunted forever by tbs eternal mind' and of a still 
more recent conception of a eoblimmal self in oireob 
touch with the Infinite’ .The Religious Attitude and 
life IS Islam, pp 2'i3 — 364). 

Sometimes one sees reality not in symbols but 
clothed in phy sical nakedness. The Prophet usually 
saw the Messenger Aiigcl n the form of WohyaKalby 
who possessed an extremely beautiful person. Twice 
however he s^w tbe Angn in his teal form. Once he 
saw him on the night of his Ascent at Sodrat-aUMuntaha, 
and once, on another occision, when at the request of 
the Prophet the .Angel aipeared at the top of Kob-i-Hira» 
and filled the whole eaith from East to West (Ihya, 
Vol. 3, p. 15 ) 
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Saeh a vision may necally take tbe form of sodden 
‘flash vrhich might overwhelm the sool. It nay be of 
a short or long dotation, and may coonr at short or 
long intervals. This droping off of tbe veil of eenses *- 
might be something analogons to the experience of 
Wordsworth, fregnent in ohildhood though rare in 
advanced age: — 

"Those obstinate goestionings 
Of senes and ootward things. 

- ' Falling from as vanishings; ^ 

Blank misgiving of a Oreatnre 
Moving abont in worlds not realised, 

High instincts before which oor mortal 
natare 

Did tremble like a guilty {thing snrprised*’ 
(Ode : "Intimations, etc ) 

The infinite marvels of tbe universe are an over- 
whelming evidence of the living, infinitely wise and ^ 
powerful God. Yet the common people often do not 
realise it. One of tbe reasons is that man comes into 
contact with the wonders and mysteries of the heavens 
and the earth, and what is between them, almost from 
the beginnings of life when his reasoning faeulties have 
not yet developed. When he becomes mature the objects 
have become too familiar, and seem commonplace ; 
moreover now he becomes the victim of appetites and ^ 
passions which act as a veil to truth. Men are familiar 
with such an infiite variety of forms of life and beauty 
that a sudden revelation of something new may not 
move them to wonder and yet it is often on such oocasions 
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libat men cry ont, sponteneonely, in preiee and admira* 
Mon of their Oreator, “The hand that made ns is 
Oirine". If a wise mani blind by birth, were suddenly 
to posseBB Bight and stand in the midet .of the 
wonderfnl panorama of form and cdonr and witness 
the myaterione foroea and the atnpendonB powers and 
magnitndes of the nniverse, he would be simply filled 
with awe and eostasy, rather the psobability is that he 
would be overpowered and bewildered, and even lose his 
reason (Ihya, Yol. i, p. 276). 

“Qod is the Light of the Heavens and .the Earth", 
(Qnr’an, 94-35) bnt only to those who know there is 
nothing bo utterly manifest as Allah; and yet it is by this 
very faot that He is hidden from the sight of the oommon 
people. When we see the various colors, the red, the 
blue, and the green during the day time, we may deny 
that there exists light, alongside the bine and the red 
and the green. We see the colors and think that they 
exist by themselves. Were there eternal sunlight of 
unchanging shade, only the wisest few would believe that 
oolours owe their manifestation or even ezistenoe to 
something inseparably blended with the eunlight, 
although that something is the most manifest of all 
things and through it along all things beDome manifest. 
The trutu of this phenomenon, though difficult to eon- 
oeive, becomes evident when night follows the day. 
This method of contraries however, cannot be applied to 
Qod. Allah is obscure to the common people bsoause 
He is too obvious. He is concealed in the ezoesslvB 
effulgence of His own glory (Ihya, Vol, 4., pp. 275.276; 
Mishkat ahAnwar, pp. 24-27). 
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Bull A\lftb 8 4 no 8 iiics {‘Artlem) know sia if they 
witnaae, wiOh iihbiir owe ayes, cod ooly tb«fi Allah atone 
IS the Beal Lignt, but also He atone w the Beat Being; 
not only that there is no Deity but He bnt also that 
“There la no He ouc He”. ‘‘None but He possesses 
selfhoocl and identity, ail other individualities are 
referred to only m a figurative sense, that is, their 
esistenoe is only a rsfiaction of the actual and they are 
only an image of the real.” (Mishkat, p. 32, translated 
by Gairdner). ffothing exists by itself; everything 
exists only m its God aspect, for from Him alone it 
derives ics being. Thus man reaches the highest point 
of ascent in the c<.ahzation of God, namely, the kingdom 
of pure and absolute One-and-Onliuess. Plurality 
vanishes here into totality; and there remains no room 
for further progress. 

It is most tempting to examine these mystical and 
ecstatic outpourings ot al-Ghazzli for any lurking 
pantheism in tbam. Tney will certainly not bear the 
close scrutiny ot an orthodox theologian. “Allah’s 
gnostics, when they reached the ultimate point of the 
ascent to fieality, witnessed, as if with their physical 
eyes, that there exists nolbing save Allah alone'*. 
(Mishkhat al-Anwar, p. IS). We could easily argue trom 
this that ' 'Allah is alt and all is Allah Yet m the same 
breath al-Ghazzali tells us that Allah's gnostics witness 
that, “everything else is perishing except His countenance, 
and not that it is perishing at any point of time but it is 
perishing from eternity to etsrnity” (Mishkat al-Anwar, 
p. 18). Here is something beside Allah that is perishing. 
Again “AH existence is exciusively His Aspect. Now it > 
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is impoBsibla <.hati he shoald be gteater than His o'wn 
Aspeoti The meanicg is that He is too absolatey Great 
to be called Greater, or Moat Great by way of relation 
or comparison'’ (Miahkat, p. 19 translated by Gaitdnei). 

Allah cannot be greater than His aspect nor lesser, 
and therefore must be one with it Yst though things 
are not eelf-scbsistent and exist only in tbeir God* 
aspect, they have an actual being 

There is no doubt that in isolated sentences we will 
get redactions of pantheism. Bnt il we remember aU 
Gbazzali’s rational and practical attitude as a whole, 
we will find that we cannot associate him with pantheism 
in any form He himself would have vehemently denied 
It. He had great respect for mystics like al>Hallai. 
His seemingly blasphemcus utteranoes were not to be 
taken account because thev were made in a state of iceb* 
ri'ation If they could perceive nought but God and lost 
conoiousnees of their owo'selves it was because they were 
so rvoTwhelmed that tbfv lost aU capacity tor thought of 
aught else. ''But the rce grace cl God that created bala- 
CO' in the life on 'his earth”, i-ayb nl-Gbazaali is 
‘'Beason ’ (Misnkai, p 20 

Hie ccp'ticn is he'wesn tbe crtocdcx who divide 
God Hrd his creaticn in fwo entities end that cl tbe 
pantheis' whr would deny tbe existence of every thing 
except G''d. The univeitt) has a being but only with 
relation tr God, This is the meanicg ol the Qur anio verse, 
''Everything perislieth exeep* His countenance, His aspect” 
(Qur'an, S8 28) It is difficult to determine exactly wbst 
al-Gfaazzali means by 'aspect'. In any ease it dree away 
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with pantheism and yet retains myetioa! rarity ot the 
One and-OnlinesB of God. 

Thie troth ia revealed either to the learned through 
atady and aontamplation or to the aamt<frienda of God 
through eoataoy. These latter sometimes in the stats of 
transport are so overwhelmed by the experience that they 
loss their reason for the moment, loia oonsoionaness of 
everything, even of their own selves and beoome, as it 
ware, identified (muttakid) with Allah. This is the stags 
of 'Fana-fi'l Fana'. Some of them in that state have cried 
out "I am the One Beal*‘ (Al-Hallaji), Or “Glory be to 
me. How great ia my glory" (Abu-Yazid al-Bistami). But 
when they return to themselves they realize that it was 
not actual Union with Allah, not ittihai but Tawhtd, that 
is, perception of the Unity of Allah 

Thera is no point of ascent beyond the Unitary exp- 
erience, and though the mystic would fain remain there, 
this is not the goal of goals. The next stage iu his progress 
is his descent to the lowest heaven-tbe world of physical 
activity of sense and reason — ^bringing along with him 
the light he has found. Al-Ghazzali says, “This is the 
goal of goals, and the highest object of spiritual search 
but only the gnostics can fully understand it".’*'' 

3f. Mujaddid Ahmad Sirhlndi has said on numerous 
oooasione that the ascent is the first part of Saint-hood 
and the desoent is the next. The descent is one of the ofaar: 
acteristfcs of prophitic sainthood. Then man not only 
‘goes’ but also 'carries' (BpieHe 35, 302, etc,). The follow- 
ing from Iqbal is illuminating: — 

'Mohammad of Arabia ascended the highest 

(See on next page> 
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“It 13 no wondar,'* he says, “if the learned 
liken this deseent towards the heaven of this earth tO' 
the descent of the angel. Bat some gnostics have 
gone farther. Being immersed in the One^and. 
OnlinesB of God they have deolared that this descent is 
the descent of God to nse physical parts and senses’’ 
(Mishkat al-Anwar. p 24) 1'his descent, therefore, is into 

Conttnued from page 103) 

Heaven and retarnned, I swear by God that if I 
had reached that pome, I should never have re^ 
tamed*. These are the words of a great Mnslim 
saint, Abdul Qaddus of Gangoh. In the whole range of 
Safi Hteratare it will be probably difficult to find words 
which, in a single sentence, disclose such an acute per- 
ception of the psychological difference between the pro- 
phetic and the mystic types of aonsoioasness. The 
mystic does not wish to return from the repose of 'uni- 
tary experience’ ; and even when he does return, as 
he must, his retarn does not mean much for mankind at 
large. The prophet’s return is creative He returns 
to insert himself into the sweep of time with a view to 
control the forces of history, and thereby to create a 
fr esh world of ideals. For the mystic the repose of 
unitary experience is something final ; for the prophet it 
is the awakening within him, of world-shaking psycholo- 
gical forces, calcutated to completely transform the 
human world The desire to see his leligious experienou 
transformed into a living world* force is supreme in the 
prophet, (The liacocatruction of Beiigioas Thougt in 
Islam, p. 118). 




■tto life of mankmd apiriiaally leiuvonsted with the 
Unitary experience. What would be the nature of the eaint” 
friend after hie descent isnotmade clear by al*GazzaIi. 
He cannot mean by this descent merely a retrun to the 
normal self ior thie return is inevitable and cannot be 
therefore, eallto the goal oi goals. He merely saye that 
th’s is wbe^ only fhe gnostics can understand. 

That this activity consists in not cutting oneself 
away from mankind but da‘v,a al-Hag can be inferred from 
hie writings, c.cj., here le a definite etatement 

*‘The most beautilnl qualities in the Saint>friends ot 
God which draw the human heart towards them lie in 
three' direeticne - firstly, in their knowledge of God, 
Hie angels. His bocks. His ri^opbete and their teach- 
ings; secondly, in the power they poEsees of reforming 
their own souls and the souls oi tneir fellowmen This 
latter fact they acocmplisb by 'irshad and Siasa (by 
diieotioD and administration!, and, lastly, in their 
purity from oil that is base and evil, and their purity 
from the dominating passions that lead astray from 
God and beckon towards evil (Ibya, Vol. 4, p. 2611. 

Here is a tradition ot the prebbet. it runs ; “Allah 
hath seventy thousand veils of light and darkness; 
were He to withdraw them, the splendour of His 
Aspect would surely consume any one who apprehended 
Him with his sight” (Mishkat al-Anwar, p. 47 
translated by Gairdner); fibya, 1, p, 40). 

Allah is pure and glorious Light, therefore the 
veils must relate to those from whom Allah is veiled. 
.Ai-Gbazzali makes an attempt to give a classification ol 



the veiled azucg manb'rd. which incideDfially brings 
into rronnioence taany baffiicg coDcertioes of the 
nature cf God. Mankiod le divided into four elaeees' 
tbope woo arc veiled with darkness, those veiled by 
-mixed light; and darknesa these veiled by pure Light, 
and last’v those who attain unto Allha. (Mishkati* 
al-Anwar pp 3S.3G.) 

The roc eS startling parts rf this BohEme are the 
problem ct the Mut’n or the Vicegerent and tbe theory 
that the knowledge cf the Movement of the Heavens 
is the sole basis for the gradations of nEarnes to Allah. 
But inepite of the {antastio ecbemes like that cf Mut'a in 
Miehkat, hie positicn is quite clear s — 

T That God can be dpprebended, through ‘dm 
al'Muknsliaiii To attain tie knowledge ot God is the 
highest perleetion cl man on thiB earth. That the 
highest knowledge cf God should consist in knowing 
that He is ahsclutely uokncwable has been repeated, 
among other opinions, bv al-Gbazzali himself in Ibya, 
in bis remarks regarding 'zlm ahmukasha/a, as the 
opinion of people who do not know 

2 That there is a certain syEcbolie correspon- 
dence between man and Gcd lo outward form as also 
there is certain affinity in spirit "There is an affinity 
between man and God not in outward form but in 
spirit. Of this affinity park can be put on paper, and 
part it is impossible to lay down in clear terms and it 
is right to hold oui tcngue with regard to it so that the 
wayfarers to God might discover it for tbemselves when 
ithey have reached their destmation. That wbioh can 
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i)e pat down ia that man ahonld be near anto Allah in- 
those of His attributes which we are commanded 
to oaltivate in coarselTcs, eg., knowledges, love, 

charity, etc., The affinity which cannot be 

elaborated in writing and speech is that which is an 
exclusive oharaotenatio of man and ia hinted at < a the 
Quranic versa. ‘And they ask you about the soul ; 
say the soal is divme affairs (Quran, 17, 85), and 
further in the versa, 'when I made him, breathed into 
him of my soul' (Qur'an, 15, 29), and again in the 
verse. “We have made thee a sacoassor on the earth, 
etc". (Qur'an, 38, 26; Gf. Ihya, p. 263). 

The problems of the Vicegerent and the movement 
of Heavens do not play auy part in the religious 
philosophy of ahOhazzali. The highest point of ascent 
in the knowledge of God lies in the Unitary experience 
and tbs goal of goals is the descent thereof from 
to the life in the midst of men. 



IDEA OF LOVE IN THE PHIL08PHY OF 

al.ghazzali 

Love of God, according to al-Gbazzali, ia the essence 
of Islam. Ha makes it the supreme and of man in this 
world. Sabr (patience), mhd (abstinence^ etc., which in 
themselves are virtues of vary high order, are merely 
subservient to love of God; and tbe virtues like skawg 
(yearning), una (affability), nda (satisfaction), ebo., are 
the more advanced aspects of this love. ^ Some theo* 
logians have criticised the possibility of love of God< 
They argue that love can exist only between members of 
the same species, and since man and God are not homo» 
ganeous, no love can exist between them. Love they 
bold, is nothing other than tbe obedience of man. to 
God.° Al'Gbszzah in reply explains the meaning of 
love between man and God and establishes its possihili' 
ty and supreme value on tbe basis of the Qur’an and the 
Hadith, e, g., "God loves them and they love' God’’®; 

I. Ihya, Vol, IV, 252 

ol-lAeJf ^ 

lyUjS.* dL<(aS.« 

2 Ihya, Vol. IV, 252 

3. Qur’an, V, 57 ; Of. JI. 135. 
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"No one will be truly faithfal till God ia dearer to him 
lihaD all elae."^ 

It has been ea’d above that the perleoticn of man 
liee in the knowledge of God How then, it may be 
aaked, ia love of God alao an ultimate end ? The rela- 
tin of knowledge to love, which al-Gbazzali baa explai- 
ned, indicatea a Bolnticn of the icccneiatency in ques- 
tion ^ Love ie a natural inclination towards objects 

4, Hadith ‘ Cf. Ibya, Vol. IV p. 253. 

5 Shihabuddip Snhrawardi Maqtnl, the greatest 
philosopher of the 6th centniy A H , ■who was under a 
definite infiuence ot al-Ghazzeh he s very clearly pcin- 
ted out the relateon of love with knowledge. In his 
Munis al.'uBhehaq "Levers Frieud" (ed and tr. by 
0. Spies, Pp 24-26) he saya, ‘ when ‘affeeticn’ reaches 
the utmost extremity it le called Move’ ‘Leve is exces- 
sive affection Love is more particular than affection 
because all love is affection but all affection is not love. 
And affection is mere particular than 'knowledge' 
because all affection ie knowledge but all knowledge is 
not affection. And two opposite tbinge come cut of know- 
ledge, which are called 'friendship' and 'enmity'. 
Because knowledge pertains either to a thing which is 
agreeable and suitable to the body or the spirit which 
is called ‘pure good’ and ‘absolute affection ; and 
the human soul seeks it, and desires to betake itself to 
that, and attain perfection; or, it pertains to a thing 
which IB not suitable and not agreeable to the body and 
lihe spirit which is called ‘pure evil' and absolute defect'; 

{see on next page) 


thdb giva pleayurs HaCa, on the oonttary, ib natural^ 
repulBion that givas pata. Both lava and hate impljr 
hnowledga of objaots tnat giva plaaaura or pain. Ualasj- 
obiacta become known, chare can be no oaoanoa togT 
oither looiination or repulsion to them. Enowiedgeof 
ob]sota may give pleasure or pain to the person or laave^ 
him indifferent. In the case ot piaasure, the parson is 
drawn nearer to objreta but in other oaaaa ha is repelled 
from them 

Similarly, knowledge o( Gcd may or may not give 
pleasure to the person. A person given to temptatipos 
of tbs flesh and thereby burdened with hindranees in the* 
heart will not feel pleasure in the knowledge of Goii. 
Why should a parson leal pieasnre, is a question which 
will be taken up below A person who knows God- 
and loves him h at a bigaer plane of apiritnal develop* 
ment than tbe one who kn jws God without loving Him. 
Al'Ghaz.S(ili holds knowledge oi God as the perfection 
of man because without it Jeve of God u not possible. 
But knowledge oi Gud dues not mean love of God in all 
instances fiance love of God is a higher ideal than mere 
knowledge. 

{GonUnued from page 1 08) 

and the human eoul always flies from that and it has a 
natural avarsiou towards that. From the Srst oomea 
■friendship and from the second ‘enmity’. So the first 
round is knowlrdge, tbe ssoond round is affeoticn, and 
the third round is lava. And one cannot reach the 
world of love which is the highest of all, unless he makes 
two rounds of the stair from knowledge and affection*'. 
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Within kno'wiedge of God there are various stages 
and the highest stage is related to the highest fom 
of love. Hnowledge may be perceptual or euper«peroep« 
tnal.* The former is apprehension of objects* through 
senses^ Perceptual knowledge of objects and their love 
is common to men and Bnimsl8< God cannot be known 
Immediately through knowledge, nor can He be an 
object of love determined by such knowledge. Know- 
ledge of God is Buper.perceptnal. Man alone is capable 
of such a knowledge.^ This knowledge comes through 
faith, reflection, reasoning and intuition ( ‘tim aU 
Mukathafa), the enumeration being in the increasing 
order of spiritual development. Love of God is associa- 
ted with each type of enperperceptual knowlege of God, 
in the heart of the seeker. But the highest and the most 
complete love is associated with intuition, the highest 
type of knowledge. 

Why should a person feel pleasure in the knowledge 
of God and direct his love to Him? AI-Ghszzali explains 
at length that God is the supreme ob]eot of love because 
He is the ultimate and absolute source of all the causes 
because of which objects are loved. 

The impulsion to love may be broadly put to four 
causes : (1) Love of the self.^ Every living individual is 
instmctively compelled to struggle for its own preserva- 
tion, At the perceptual level man strives for his exis- 
tence not for horror of death or of the Divine retribution 


6, Ihya, Vol. IV, p. 226, 

7. Ibid. 

d. Ihya, Vol. IV, P. 266. 
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after death but eimpl; beoanee be levee hie exietenoe for 
-its ovrn sake. He loves sot csly the self ae anch bat 
bIbo the perfeetiosB of the aelf. He dislikea hie impel* 
feotiona beeanae every impezfectios measa a son-exia* 
tenee of as aapeot of the self. Next to^he self and its 
perfeotioDB, a person loves that on whioh all this dependsi 
e. 0 ., hie limbe, strength, wealth, progeny, family, friends, 
tribes, etc.‘ (2) Love of a benefaotor for the bene, 
fits received from him. A mans’ love for his banefao. 
torB^° is nothing bnt a desire for the preservation of 
those who minister to his desire for self-preservation. 
It is a form of self.love. The benefaotor is not loved 
for his own sake as the self is. This love may cease 
when the benefits cease, even if the benefaotor be still 
alive, and is more or less directly proportional to the 
urgency of the gifts received. (3) Love of beauty. 
Beauty is loved for its own sake irrespective of any 
benefit or gain. Its apprehension gives rise to pleasant 
aesthetic feelings^ ^ which ooesUtnte an end in itself. 
The quality of beauty resides in the harmony and 

9. Ibid., F, 265. His love, in al-Ohasaali’s opinion, 
for his son appears to be unselfish, but a close inspection 
will reveal that he loves him, because be finds in him his 
own preservation and perfection. In the same way in 
the preservation of the tribe be sees bis own preserva- 
tion. His son represents him even after bis death. 
Thus he lives further in his eon who is his own flesh 
and blood. 

10. Ibid, p. 266. 

11. Ihya, Yoi. IV. pp. 266-66. 
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perfection of obiaots. Batabiful obieote inolude not onljr 
perceptible bodies like ihe namao limbe, but also 
ooDoeptual forma, a. g., character, virtue, knowledge^*. 
We often Jove thoaa who have gone beiore na and 
whose excellent qualitiaa of bead and hears, we 
have never directly obaerved. Knowledge ot these 
qualities baa called for the highest aaoridcea from 
men. in order to advance the cause which was dear to 
them. If acme peraona, for example, love Abu Bakr and 
‘Umar, it la because they rapresectsd in their peraona 
and conduct the highest cxpresaiona of aome of the 
noblaBt qualities at the heart such as knowledge, power, 
davctioD) love, courage, piety, etc , which enabled them 
to control and curb their baser nature and develop their 
nobler and higher self Tnese qaalitiea did not die 
with tbeoi, alter their bocea ana AesH bad decomposed 
and disappeared-^^. Love 'baaed on affinity between 
two eouia. Good ^ouls are natuiBlIy attached to each 
other. 

Al-Ghazzali explains bow God holda ail tbe causes 
that inspire man to love Tbereiore He alone la worthy 
of love. Love for the Prophet is also excellent since it 

12. Ibid , p 250 

13 How a man baa coma to appteoiate these qualities 
13 well-known. He has bean bearing all hia life the 
atones ol their valour, their self sacrifice, their charity, 
etc., which have made lasting impressions on him, with' 
out himself being tbe recip.ont of tbeir (avours, eto , 
there is a beauty id their aoti^na, which la capable of 
making a aticciug appeal to his inuei self. 



U- u -} 


^ ff/ ^''1 l 'v) * 


laadii bo thft-lovs of^GSod .'Tbou «dio ktvartibjectb btfaiex 
thbUiGod, hav8!£''d'know)6dgiS'of '(Sod. 'EtibwlOdgo of'God 
,18 th&vcfirtge of tho tovd of 'God/ • > i‘ • ' ."■’m'' “■ 

' ’’ ^''afa’ loves ''ika '^eelf lie ''mu8li*''^lf’ov^'’8^SS'Wfe6‘i'8 


E' r "<;//,(. ,!n-,r r.rif, "ji csrfii 'Aer, <od.f 

anything without Hia grage and b.l88BinfiL„ , 

rf',r, nrri '•r/.ia, ! io 

banefioenoe of man ia born cf hia aelfiab, motive^ Ha 

•'Bcj ofii f'fi p,ieeoefif-<i f-f iJfti' -n /sassjUsT sriT 
eTpeotC and loiua for aomething better ihan what ha 
' j^rra-i iKT/ pJinlTiii op rr ;Tr' h..A',i'i'03 no.rtw fe’iOluiT 


T i;::H'ify /it .v«£‘ia"5 y<’ c( 4(," eri,'fO» tfoisarafit: rti;s 
anything from His creatures ,and has no .selSsh ,end 
I'l s-pJ-.'WrCfrt ..(■B'r'k v.r "'o .aotJcenoT iTrifi 

t * f f j t ■*» 

'X*'3,:' ;5ri'fi/76 ’’f'" », c-w-f nf>* ? ^ J 

rppfswps i,^ ^ll*a4J|i98.iP£;BOT7,flF. 

Ji^ty to p^_,,^^flplfltely;,iupi;^m,9^0g5e%,,,,,:t;b^g,qi^^^ 

God. A a compared to. God in these qaalitieB, man has 
no entity. God’s knoT^lelge' Hi^^ower 

absolute and His beahty 'perfeOt.' TherA'&irb'^ God' alone 
deserves complete and exolusiVe’fov'of-* '''' ‘ 

Further, man possesses ''a ob^/^iti'a^u^ty ‘or lika- 


,'/T ,;l4f. f Ihya', SfiTr.-ir'i ]Al>Oba^S{iri would 

have been counted as gross hedonist had he ncit'iSeh!- 
tioned also the fourth cause of love. 
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xeBB to Allah.*® lb Ib evident from the Qur'an, and the 
Hadith, Man is enjoined to adorn himself fsith the 
virtues of Allah. "Characterise yourself’’, said the 
Prophet, “with the virtues of Allah’’,*® e.g., knowledge, 
love, charity, etc. But there is also a deeper correspon- 
dence and afSnity between man and God which is 
hinted at in numerous verses of the Qur’an, e,g., “And 
they ask thee about the soul, say: the soul is an affair 
of God’’**; “When I made him and breathed unto him 
of My soul’’*®; “We have made thee a Vicegerent on 
the earth’’*®. But this deeper afBnity, al-Ghazzali 
eays, is impossible to express in words. It can only be 
■experienced and realised by the intimates of God. 

The realisation that God possesses all the four 
factors which command love to an infinite and perfect 
degree, and that He and none else deserves our love 
and adoration comes to man by hearsay, by thought 
and reiieotion, or by direct intuitive knowledge of God. 
Complete love, when the love of everything except 
God IB entirely obliterated from the heart so tnat man 
lives, breathes and acts in and for God, and finds no 
joy, nor peace except in that which relates to Him, 
comes to man when he has wholly purified himself 

16 Ihya, Vol. IV, P. 263 

16. Of. Ihya, Vol. IV, P. 363. 

17. Qur’an. XVir, 16. 

18. Qur’an, XV, £9. 

19. Qnr’an, XXXVIlT, 26; Of. also the Hadith: 

“God created man in His own image’’ (Ihya, Vol. IV, 

P 363'. 
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throagh 'ilm al-Mu’amala and has attained to 'tlm a2> 
Muhashafa. 

That God also loves man is proved by a number of 
verses from the Qur’an sueh as, “He loves them and 
they love Him”; "Yerily, Allah loves the repentant and 
those who purify themselveB”, eto**" Now love means 
an inclination towards an agreeable object. This 
inclination is the impulse to satisfy a need. Need 
implies a defect, a want of something, an urge towards 
the perfection of what is an imperfection. It is self, 
'evident that sueh an inclination in God towards 
anything is impossible. God has no need, no defect 
and imperfection. Therefore the word love when used 
for God must not have the same sense as when used for 
man, and for that matter all their words when used for 
God have a Divine connotation, so to say’"-. God is 
eternally the All-Perfect. No change can affect Him. 
So His love is not the same as the love of man towards 
other ob]eotB. Tben, what is His love like? When God 
loves His creatures. He loves them, not as separate 
beings from Himself, for affection for anything other 
than Himself will imply an .imperfection or need in 
Him It may be said that God’s love of man is like His 
love for His own works, which means that He alone 
exists. In everything He loves, He loves Himself. 

Further, the love of God for man means that He 
removes the veil from the heart or draws him nearer, or 

20. Ihya, Vol. IV, p, 28 ff; Qur’an, V, 54; and 
Quc an, IT, 222. 

21 Ihya, Vol TV, p 231. 
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Ha had ordained him from etarnHy to be able th approaeh 
Hi&r.i if love is attributed to the etersal "Will of 
Godj thfoa^ ii7u.mh man hasbeqotBe abl^ tfl aproaoh 
Him, the Ibfe Of God for fnan will be bterjaai’^'i £qt 
if the love oi God for mab te attfihnted to the aeti^ne 
of JGod through wJBob the poll hap' remiored froijn 
ih6'''heart uf'm^a, ithe love' of God Icf man wiU be 
hadtth (eteateid, naw}» beoaqee ol the , pawnees of the 
datfse. Ibis is impoasibla. !Sut itbe faoit jsythafi w^at* 
e'r«rhapplen», happen a tiir'OP&b ppri^ofttiol^ijO:^ thp^ejuit, 
Avbmh ia also saaordrog tq the Wilf pf (3rpd 7he {lOtCifioa* 
tfofl of the healt has its ualutal p^napg^Qceo. But tir 
tfeahbe^a 1>o God ta not cueact thati apy chppge pan take 
lilaodhi 6&d;for God tannohJangeabto. WhateTor happena, 
ha/ppbns to mab. Man beocimea meaner to God npt in 
crpafee ahd tkte buti ia good qaafitMa by ooptrofUog ^bia 
appetites andUngsr, etc In this 'Way tiio pOsitfbn of 
'man hdcOinea higher wifiioat oonetifuting any differenoe 
111 ‘the position of God-. In :sbott the love of God for 
nf&'n means tbaii %fter man hks pnnfied bis faeajrt, God 
has admitted him to Hit proximity and has ^removed 
the vaif ot'hiB faeaiHr m order to en^la bim to obaeiva 
* Him with'the eyes of his haaTt 

LoVe* ia a mental abtmty. It exfnressea itselt m 
^the eondnct of man, 'She tongne, thereyea, th^ljpe and 
‘all the faddlly "oi^gahs beti('ay''it. jfUbe mao who loves 
(i^cd is dealrous of union vntb God, Therefore a loves 
of God loves dekih for it ft a fntana aohieVrng the 

^ t I 

cherished end Only in one case he may ndt desfre to 
die for the time being. Hr is wheb he ie not quite 
prepared to meet bis Belored. He. then, wants to 



prepare himeelf better by means of more worship and 
more acta of piety. , ^ 

He who lovee (Jrod ^s lyholjy jio tbp h/inds gf 
Gqd looks after all h)6 depdp apd^ 
adviaaSi thei eleanser of his^heart and tjjBf^mo^yer 
Upiba fpr good a^tippe* He unitea ijr* mru^r, ,8Plf witjlj 
the outer self He males him conc^^ate a^l his 
thoqghfs on on^ object, t e , on Himself.^ removes 
■the veil bptwpen Hitasey the preatiyre^ _^^he will of 
each a map Ijeppme^tha Wi|l (^f God ^o|yevp;^^poh a 
man i8nq|i,m^«^ll,ibl6* a ^iqor t^fl,^8gr,^B^on ^mi^ht^^ 
;y>pn ior a^,fnDm 5 nt^WBjpwe¥ 
gfi]f{ptghtg^|fl,ft;^ettsr,t^^h,m, . « . i-rW W v .1. .1 . 
I Ithte-flwhfflQXpe-aod) love? ejU HiSnfflfPftthF®^- JSSIP 
tbefesioners^*.- h0.« loves the Biohers /aPr;ih«y^jie 
oreatures though be hates their sin-aspeot He doe;| 

Iqye -efyithip^ *s.iagW9^ Go^-f 

aye *hM04 < ?«J(Teanity aod j^qtwa,^ no^,^ 

' ?:ii^y »pe 86i!ipre,flp tl^e pnbalieveys and piei|^}|Blj||o 

aaotha^,rf,® r > /( < ( «■ , , j r / i"ie r 9 (^ , t 

* „«,rAfflopg ,^%r,Bi#us,o^ l^ve i^r/i tha^^^ 

alone, b/mt^s, ^ ^qd^ f“g 





Sublime Majesty begets awe. 


SCI? 

gllifflu g.l fiiBinin. a tiwyij 


3S. Ihya, Vol, p. SSSff. 

2i, lyya, Vol. IV, p. ^^6, 
96, Qur'an, XLVII, p. 98 , 
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In shoit, love le the eaaanoe of religion. All the 
highest Booial and moral virtues are born of the love of 
God. All that is not the fruit of this love is to be consi- 
dered as the result of the pursuit of the appetites and 
the passions. Whatever is the result of appetites and 
passions is a vice. 

Besides the above-mentioned signs of love, there are 
some speoific virtues vhich follow from it. In faot, they 
are the higher aspects of love itself. They are shaioq 
(yearning), uns (affability} and nda (satisfaction}*^. 

When the lover has an eye upon all the perfect beauty 
which is yet behind and beyond his reach, there is in his 
heart a restlessness and a fond yearning to reach Him. 
Then this yearning of the heart towards God is oallsl 
shuwg**. 

When the lover is overwhelmed with the }oy of the 
nearness to Allah, the experience of the Divine Presence 
through ‘tlm al-MuKashafa is dominant, and thus when 
his eye is set only upon that which has been revealed to- 
him and is present to his inner perception, and not upon 
that which is yet veiled, then this ]oy is called une**. 

When the lover in this state thinks of the Majesty 
and the absolute self-sufficiency of the Beloved, and the- 
poBsibility of his falling away from Him, then he feels 
pain which is called Khauf^^m 

26. Joyous submission to the will of God, willing, 
resignation. 

27. Ihya, Vol. IV, p. 291. 

28. Ihya, Vol. IV, p 291. 

29. Ihya, p. 291, 


P9 

Btia is to remain ever pleased with God, It is » 
frait of the love of God and is the property at the sou^ 
nearest to Allah; and the seeming oontradiotions and 
doubts involved in it eannot be completely resolved tilt 
one becomes gifted with the knowledge of God^”. 

In the heaven when man will get a vision of Allah, 
he will be allowed to ask for whatever he desires and 
those in the highest stages of the Heaven will ask only 
for the rida of the Beloved. God will be pleased with 
them. This highest blessing of the pleasure of Allah wilt 
be granted to those who are ever pleased with Him. “O 
soul that art at rest 1 Beturn to thy Lord, well.pleased 
(with Him), well pleasing (Him), so enter ambng My 
servants, and enter into My garden* 

Some people who believe that in suffering and la- 
things against one's will only patience is possible and 
rida is unimaginable, deny love altogetner Any one- 
oooupied in doing any serious work does not often notice- 
any noise, etc. One engaged in fighting does not often 
know that he is wounded and does not feel pain until 
afterwards when he sees the blood flowing. Then again 
often in love of the things of the world one is oonsoious- 
of pain but instead of being sorry he is pleased with it, 
beoanse of the achievement of the aim at the end. The- 
troubles of travel may be pleasures at the prospect of 
reaching the destination. 

When the pains coming from other eouroas are plea- 
sant, how much more pleasing are the pains coming from 


SO. Ihya, p 394fif. 

31. Qur’an, p. 27. 30. 
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the beloved This is the state with a worldly beloved seen 
by the bo^iiv whe^ one is also ooDEcioua about the 
origiu pf the beloved whiohycas aidropof djrty water, and 
tbp beloved carrying wtthtn the body DolbtPg elfe beaid- 
pp filth. What will be^the^ state in relptioi^.tp, dod asj)e» 
loved, whose beauty ia seen by the eyes of itbe he%;rt; , and 
is the iJprfoot Beautyi • / „t! ri- ‘i 

There ai:e several’ problems iDV(jLyed:?n -The 
first U the possibility _of nda in the aotite pr pp,Q« 

{ouge4rSttffeirin<gP‘. Tbpre is the oveurwhelmhig evidenee 
of innumerable , pages ^pi'inenjand tnon^A' Whtr'tAifi«eQd 
death ^abd the most gruel torture&iaodiiiainB jahesrigUy 
becaufip at was the ysill and pleasgra ot«di)taht lATbeddeJare 
gtadps of cbeeeful submission* to jtbe' ^will roMAlkb^ 
The first is the bopecoi'e rtewardi in* tbamext inratid 
Thb^pqjEft te the ofealin/g tb»tn»hatevBi&>K-'fepf»Uii»!^ him 
is the' 'will of isifr IBeiovbd, and henna he liniist dheai 
it cheerfnliy, ,y«t ipartr from this hdenay<lasa hisO'wn 
will toosr 'The highest stage <i8ireaobed.iwhBDltba dsnbMiwf 
tbe* lover becomsB identified -witbitheoniill /bl hieiBeiovtid 
htdi tbat .beoomer hipest pl0aanve.S3 aaoh.‘ei«hta»ioM 
are imeb a^llih jni lifa amongst lovSreeiiofosolo^iBfKij'Wfttis 
no iwourder that oihie lorre (faogld bailfobmdvodvflfi deu'^a 
bighee^ &8graa<iif '(dtoaei'Wlg) ihSve beSblaSiBdJilfe UtflSnito 
aitfi dfeernaL beauty and goodzessol ddiafa^A. ip 

The eecoiid hrtfhKfii 'WbWed 
rtda is thie: God is the eonrcd 

■evil) and Jisnoe '^uld'*hs,i«htr isi>'tev9IsitileiMU^/with 

S3. Ihya, Vol. IV. p. 800- /,}$« q , 4 ,yta .Of 
O’' ?£ g .oe'riflS ,18 
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-Allah Tfelcome sin and evil in himself as well as in 


eihers ? A’cocrt’flinfe *■ te al-Ghazieli, thonsh evil may 


■ftltima'tf Iv'he traflfed to GotfJ vefe is neither pleased 


Mfte ft‘too#^!th'Wie' evil-doer bv trhose acqnieititm (iasaftt 
fihe e^fl^Has ‘ibaftr'i'tlised The lover' bf‘.'366i3'®d(#b(Ftp0fc 
a-fekUe' 'Wiiv* Ha ‘hates evil, 

5*ilfc'** regain ft 'Vet&neifad t6 the fact that 1^ &iTsK&<'*l» 
tfie '“itn^i'vsrpe' becatiBe jt is 'not witfiob#^ 

^ iW .K* •jcaeSJ^r < 


It may be ^wrned tliat according to tfib’fSrfi’'* afi" 8^4 
^<.1* ^ . lofTattl. 



ae?r (,ir«.edj aej^rha* „« i- < < wO rfd W 

one also and tbie, would oon trad fee. the pnity oryoo. 

vfiieov-f.3-«* cow izt’ . .'if< * .^1 0,.«5 gdJ 

If jt Js decreed. by God, to regard it evil and pb angry 
•ui.d . 1., ■> , ^ ^.Mae siii ,‘iu' 

to regard yihat is decreed by Bop an evu^ U 


(!*> 

UaU.II7l7U Ujr ^ ww wr... OW 

to reoonoITe" tfie~two oontradiefions ? ^u^^^can'fSt^ 
-and dissatisfaction be referred to the same 




’"Clily tfie*fS80i>le VefeK4ri»a«d6fwK£ding 
'secrtfs ‘df krilitrteap £®5tilftai«« 
the eileitceSili fbtbi^l^en 

4fa^*gf®1li«ll%o!fDn ' ^11 ft'feoS0^‘it>bfei(lfifl?>. 

'The 

fffmftekkIiigSi &i^<mnMatty‘4M'iiil»V&* lba^rf»l» 

'Wred 'tS^bh 

eSaif^tiS^f* f#6m AV poffd ?Hp4!i>‘fesir‘ii 

0Be^'p6int>6fVief«8bd^^^daq»b^ 
b’« g^gbVdtd- ib’*milfildtSfoAm 

an of 

.yOil'i tur-i fteMvt.t. .. >'. 1 . "i. r. I .1. •«!■>» :»i bid 


I jiiAiti Jbsi, VofttlV^<cpPiJS09^30Sti , loo eAt tvH 
>) --j. ‘!x,i '-o, ' <■• • j.j I I iuY»j ailt oevSoyfl. 
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enemy of another enemy of yonrs, and who had been 
trying to kill this second enemy of yoars> dies, yon ara 
both sorry and glad at his death. Yon are sorry beoanse 
he had been trying to kill another enemy of yonrs, and 
yon are glad, beoanse he himself was an enemy of yonrs. 
Similarly, the sin has also two points of view. It may 
be considered, firstly, with reference to God because it 
happened as an act of God by His power and intention. 
Erom this point of view satisfaction may be expressed 
with sin. He is the absolnte Master and has a right to 
do as He likes. The other consideration is from the 
point of view of man. The sin resulting from action 
is a qaality of his conduct and it indicates that he haa 
the anger of God on him and that God has brought 
abont the eanses of anger and disgrace of him. 
From this point of view the sin is bad and must be 
despised. 

Thera are many examples to show that one likes a 
thing from one point of view and dislikes it from another 
point of view. When a man commits a sin, it had been, 
decreed from the very beginning. It was the plan of 
God. Therefore, if a man loves God, be onght to hate a 
man who ie hated by God, and be angry with a man with, 
whom God is angry. A man who loves God ought to 
love him whom God loves and hate him whom God 
hates. All these things belong to pre>determiaation. 
and an explanation of it in terms is forbidden. Good, 
and evil both are from His intention. Evil is decreed 
but is bated, whereas the good is desired and liked 

Bnt the complete understanding of this problem 
involves the problem of predestination and relates to 
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Sim al-MiiJcashafa. The Frophet deolared, ‘Tredestina* 
tion is a searet; of God. Don't dieoloBe it”. However, 
there is the overwhelming evidence of the Qnr'an and 
the Hadith oondemning vice and lauding virtue, making 
Amt M-Ma’ruf and Nahy‘antUMunkar a duty for a 
Muslim. 

Lastly, rtda may be said to entail a rejeotion of 
prayer on the part of the lover whose pleasure is the 
will of the Beloved. To seek in prayer forgiveness, 
refuge from sins and all forms of evil, and all that is 
good, is enjoined by the Qur’an as a form of worship. 
And this was the eonstant praotioe of the Prophet. Pray* 
ing to God for forgiveness is not against the plaasurs> 
of God, We must let our souls rise op in prayers to 
God, for this is the will of God. Prayer indnees a stats 
of humility and meekness towards God, purges and. 
oleansas the heart, opens the breast and makes one more 
Busoeptible to the Divine infiuenoe and knowledge” 

To fly from a place stricken with sin or plague is. 
again, not contrary to nda. The Prophet forbade flying 
from a plague>strioken p1b<» not beoausa it is against 
rida,' but because if all healthy men desert the place 
there will be none to look after the sick and the dead. 
The Prophet compared it to the flight from the fighting 
line””. Al'Ghazzali relates numerous traditions about 
the lovers of God as to how they were very pleased 
with God and how He too was pleased with them.”^ This 


36. Ihya, Yol. IV, pp. 302-303. 

36. Ihya, Vol. IV, p. 303 

37. Ihya, pp. 301 ff. 


is indeed the attainment of the highest spiritual pro* 
gT9p&,.,p9,,ieart|b. , ^a|p\a,i(.highefif)i‘pleaBqpe, If^a )?? 
^^Te^^^Jljhpngh't? aD)J,iTpr.d^-^di in {Jje qablept <^ond,U9/j 

fo^ thVipp>lway^.4ihafyT|J^f,Gp^,, 

iBut p9Pijlpdif5e^«,itV^9ve.Tvith,p9|5P445R,^pj^^f)®j b,?; 
cause, the^^rades^ et^tbpJp^Ya ojf ,thiflyjppr?a,fn^^t^knp^7^. 
ledge of God are different with different persons, 
are three such grades ; ( 1 ) Those ii^bo have heard 

the quafiWg f^n^' names of*feod\n^'*f!ave s'im{)ijr''' teamed 

iheln anrf^tnowl 'not'king uTore' ‘ lAiongfi sylneiinjei^ 

' i.u' • '■■'ll 'f" ‘> ,rW‘'i}M,r)rf) Jo.ilis. 

Tinaerstafad their meaning wrongly and do not know 

the true fact, yet with aoceptanoe and oonfirmatioh be* 

.UlfW J.} . I -e > Kj ‘>li /(I Ly/liLLUll. (.X .iJiOiJ, 

Ifeve and Pegin. to worahtp, leaving aside all diseussion, 
rfe^;' menX oai'd'''tlJe men’oV't^l^ 


who hftVa bha firue kDawIegga. .Tkeae ara toe mfeitDawB,*, 
f M .oyHf f W TT»w guS a/ 4dx -al MSi 

the nearest onee.to God. As hae been said, love ol 

Goil ino^eaaes wi^ tlie' knowledge ‘ol 'CroS*.' ^ffie^whoffl 

Universe ie'&s wor't'. 'fCLe^ more onti^lfDo'ws o^iiiB’^'wS^’^, 

the nio?^*oni‘tnbwB'^1n' ’^’‘^ye'^gradis*^^ 

BisVWahi^^ the fib’ifytfih,'’a^b' ^utitftflKtfrtjll- iThitlS-' why 

ptb{ild liBif'ididFff^fienii'iQj^radhe "^ithTt^alrSUd'^FloVtieipf 

Gba>/il'By iuiaMfMih'g' ouk^'ki^dWibd'i^WhlsAfto/tltelrioiftattoxi 

whieh iel'tAr«e%lht''<''dP Q^di,''^i:>i'kiiovf%i9^(<oflnGod'ri.ff 

ineheasedi? Wltti ttsd'^adt'daie^bf bti^ikltioWtedget' thM/MAnbl 

the'bve ot'Gadj*WhI«hiiir<th«'B<tiitnitr(t»P«te^iilfv}e^ adt'd 

bteaSrtilt 1 ’•"t iroioniuii ,-i-l'. 1 i)feN''fl'-[0'*IA " jm' 


"M Kya , Vol/lV, p. 2‘ie— ^ ‘ ‘ 

stde. ,‘(>1 , 'H? .w ,?r io7 ^^.JT ;f 

40. Siddigun, the zoott hmtfitiajtv'f j>-,rn 


ofiw jiiiA" ,"'ob’>d< K 0''r(6q£U3j6v »i-'s 

)inJ , J8asiin'f>''J'' io n!', otii loi ino va* oJ BiUDvdii I'un 
'’‘rliilt O^jcnjj iiiii' lu^ J tul lo y^jHl tflJ goialooB a« 'itfig 
li'khT aiiiiCQAzzAli opf!i'BB/'vrsrt)lPoi''©i0l!)!^it/'’' 
aid bkul' I o‘ jniy^-i > ,[<i)va Liija /nojo ilB 

a?W“- 

is a great defender and exponent of Islam q^b 

he expUins, demands a right adjustment of men’s 

2i l^fii£s''‘lySS|’'^« fe .basis 



kfifttl‘4sf|V‘of l(i&-'po'nt;^mpor;'ri^8r''kri;i’4 

^fcelfeVaS tn ttfi physical 'eiVsten'oe ot ' th^'tllfif''* 


'frarMer? b^'sides' Ul'UVlng iXpSl'sS 

'iiWUnc^i'gWea 'tWin W*tpiriCdarm6aningJ ' ' 


on tsiamio 


itie'snni’iiyr^ bi'n'tdi' tb<e ibi¥ete jSSSrS" 

' of k ■^'an'-re^i^.ik^Vobr-Va'thYs 'wb-rld W 
'whioh will become possible in ,t^fia<'lifi)!pitl|^r.,i,<The 
Quran deolarea the sight of Qod^or .^ts ' cpf^^lianojt to 
be the highest felicity of man. “A^d it^SiigPO^ tbht ye 
shall give in alms shall redou^ nq^9 >5pu?j|o/^p apjd ye 
shall not give but as seeking f .gf ,(Se^,i|j’ ,^5And 
1 {flf9iP6 ^^eirfjLijTdjsre.ipons- 

ulWt.Wo^-fiTV'^Btiift^'i o,bw^^,prjsyef,,ni}#,|gflvj8^ alip|s in 
/ gHoret an^ in^thsi gpeqir.^U[ti.ipf iwha^ ijyyjS,bayeji.beBtowed 
upon them, and turn aside evil bK^^oodi!' for /these is 


1, Quran, II, 271# 
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'the reoompaDse of that) abode*’^. “And who ofFereth 
not favoars to any one for the sake of recompense, bat 
only as seeking the face of his Lord the most High”^. 
“And thinst not thoa away those who ory to their Lord 
at morn and even, craving to behold his faoe"^. “Be 
patient with those who call upon their Lord at morn 
and even, seeking hie face*’”. “Whatever ye put ont at 
usary to increase it with the sabstanoe of others shall 
have no increase from God : but whatever ye shall give 
in alms, as seeking the face of God, shall be donbled 
to yon"*. 

The phrase ‘the face of Allah* whioh occurs freQuen- 
tly in the Quran was interpreted by the early theologians 
as the sight or vision of God. And it was oonsidered 
by them the highest end of man. They held out hopes 
that at least some of the believers will be able to see 
God.^ They “agreed that in the next world God the 
Almighty will create in man a perception in the sense of 
vision, to see God without mediation’’^. The Itfutazilites, 
on the contrary, regarded the vision of God as an impo* 
seibility, because it ‘involved a directing of the eyes on 

2. Quran, XIIT, 22 

3. Quran, XOII, 19,20. 

4. Quran, YI, S2. 

6. Quran, XYIII, 27. 

6. Quran, XXX, 37. 

7. Cf. D. B. Macdonald : Aspect of Islam, pp. 186-187 

8. Shibabuddiu Buhrawerdi, Maqtul : Three Treatises 
on Mysticism, ed., and trn., 0 Spies, p. 31 ; Thys, 
Vol. IV, r. 264. 
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the part of the seer, and position on the part of seen'”. 
fFhey argued that God being beyond space, can never be 
delimited and assigned a partionlar place and direction. 
They, consistent to their position, tried to explain away 
the passages of the Quran bearing on the subject* Al- 
Ghazzali to meet their objections argued that this vision 
has no special claim to the eye or any other sense organ,. 
It is a complete knowldege which God can create in man 
without the mediation of the senses. Just as the concep* 
tion of God as we have it hers, is free from the impli- 
cations of spatial and temporal characteristics, the 
immediate knowledge of God, i e,, the special perception 
or the vision of Him, in the next world will be free 
from such limitations^*’. 

Al-Gazzali explains the nature of the vision of God 
as the perfect and direct knowledge of God which will 
constitute the highest bliss for the percipient. 

In this world the believer bas the conceptual 
knowledge of God. He cannot perceive Him directly. 
In the next world, the direct knowledge of God will 
become possible. It will be not only direct but also 
perfect^^. The conception of God and the vision of God 
differ in this way that the latter is by far the more 
vivid, complete and direct experience than the former 
To take an analogy from the present life, this difference 
may be compared to the perceptual knowledge of a 

9. D. B. Macdonald : Development of Muslim theo- 

logy, P. 145- 

10. Ihya, Vol. IV, p 263. 

11. ' Ihya, Vol. IV, p 263. 
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fAiyedcafc ob^ecii vbieh is ^tetanotlV' oicre eon]p];sbeoelt& 
aod.:SiTe«t than the mere idea ci image cd ili''’. ' ’Ihb 

The knowledge of God acguft'^ld tfarongh vikt'ira 
Is calfed ru^a t vision ), meeting ), mitthdhaSa 

(seeing), viajh (fader), Tiasr (lotik), It h ab aatual 

seeing 6t God, One nan tbfbk of'GodItere oV earth aifil 
have soma knowledge ‘df Bim trat'^oknnot >see 'Him 
The highedt knowledge 'of God on '^eE^ft'h fgn6%,''thetl, 
diredt br complete knowledge. On'thid''e&I’th Mosedvtas 
told "Thon binstnot see 006*''^“, nor oohid Mhhbanmsfd, 
the Prdphet get t’lston of herewtlthoiit a veil inter* 
posed in between^* ^‘HyesappdehonfBfim not*'*^®/ is the 
verdict of the Quran. True kn'd^edge daunbt home 
until we have “shuflaed- off this, mortal ooil”,. It is 
after debth that Qod ^iU say to msti) fitWe bave^tlipped 
off thy veil from thpe ab thy sight, tdda# iskoen’'’”, , 


The percipient will experience the highest bliss in 
the vision of God*-® This 'happiness' iS due to The" fact 
that love of God is essentially iDvelvcd beie. This point 
will be dUcuBStd ‘more fully below. Here we have to 
understand that of all the pleasures that a man cab' fibd, 


^1^.^ Ihya, Vol IV, p 267.^ ^ ^ 

'ihya, Vol^ ly, pp. 264, 268, 4^5; Ihya, 'y,al"]p, 

14. ihia, Vol. IV, p 268. ’ 


l|„)flQHTao, VII,, mjrlbyavyu)!. lY; pi72SB. P 

16. Ihya, Vol IV. p 268. 

17. Qnran, VI, 104, , ,~ 

18. Quran, 60, 22., y, 

19. Ihya, Vol IV, pp. 268, 270. 
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tile pleasure of the vision of God is the highest in value, 
perfeotion and permanence. It has been shown before 
that the pleasures of the intelleot are superior to those 
of the sense. But among the inteUeotual pleasures, the 
pleasure which accrues from the knowledge of God is 
the highest pleasure. And the pleasure of the know* 
ledge IS inferior to the pleasure that one would derive 
from the vision of God*". Just as the pleasure we take 
in the idea of an absent friend, is much less than the 
pleasure we experience when he is aotualiy present. 
The knowledge of God we pcsssss here is based on think* 
ing, while vision will be an actually seeing of God. To 
sum up, this vision, the summum bonum of a man's 
endeavours, will involve pleasure without pain, wealth 
without poverty, perfection without defect, ]oy without 
sorrow, glory without disgrace and knowledge without 
ignorance®* 

As to tbe conditions which a man must fulfil 
in order to become qualified to have the vision of God,, 
they are two, vtz , knowledge of God and love of God. 
Knowledge of God in this world is conceptual. It will 
lead to the vision of God, t e„ to tbe direct, immediate and 
complete knowledge of God, in the next. Love that the 
believer has in the world will lead to his appreciation of, 
and delights from the vision. 

The conceptual knowledge of God that one possesses 
in the world will reach its culmination in the vision of 
God in the life hereafter®®. It has been rightly said that- 

90. Ibid., p. 970. 

91. tdizan al-Amal, p. 3. 

92. Ihya, Vol. IV. p. 968-269. 
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mail will riss aitor death with (be same faculties aad 
ideals 'which he had when he diedi He who has do 
hnowledge of Qod, will not have vision. The pecfeo- 
tion of vision will be in direct proportion to the com- 
prehensiveness of his knowledge. Ood is onoi but 
different persons will see Him differently, their know- 
ledge being different. 

However, no believer is without some knowledge 
of God. The knowledge and the freedom from the love 
of this world will pass over to the life after death. But 
no heart will pass on absolutely pure It will be purged 
by God by punishment or grace before it becomes 
worthy of the vision of God. 

So the vision of God will be determined by the 
knowledge of God one possesses in this world; and 
the ]oy of it will be proportionate to the love of God 
one has in this world. Iho ]oy which she Prophet will 
derive out of the vision of God will bs quite different 
from the joy of the learned, and that of the learned 
will be different from that of the goastio (4n/) whose 
heart is dominated by the love of God. The heart 
which is dominated with the love of God in this world 
will find more pleasure from the sight of God than the 
one which is full of the love of this world. If persons 
with equal faculty of vision, gaze on the same beautiful 
face, the one with love for the face will get more pleasure 
than the other who has no love for it. 

But the love of God can only enter a pure heart, 
which is free from the love of this world. On the con- 
trary, if man’s heart is full of the love of this world, be 
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will find the next world quite strange to him and the 
vision which will give joy to others will cause a misery 
to him, since in the next life he will miss the filth of 
this world. The spiritual pleasures will inorease his 
n^isery as he has no afiSnity for the things of the spirit. 
The affinity which one should acquire is the love of God. 
This love can he acquired through the purification of 
the heart, as sins stand as veils between man and God. 
Therefore, the Qur’an says, “And undone is hs who 
hath corrupted it (soul)*®”. 


Man's condition as to the knowledge of God can 
he compared to a lover who sees his sweetheart’s face in 
tbs darkness whUe he is being constantly ^troubled by 
snakes and scorpions' He cannot fully enjoy the sight 
nf his sweet'heart in the presence of such hindrances. 
Now suppose, he sees his sweetheart’s beautiful face in 
the broad daylight when the troublesome scorpions, etc., 
have left him, his joy will be unmixed Similarly, God's 
lover, being released from the worldly desires, will have 
nothing to mar his happiness when be comes face to 
face with God. 


Deeds done on earth according to aUGhazzali will 
be evaluated in the world to come and places in Heaven 
and Hell will be allotted acocrdingly. No heart, in his 
opinion, will depart from the world without soma 
impurity attached to it. Hence, no one will escape 
punishment, even though it be nothing more than a 
pain in the grave*^. There will be different grades of 


23, Quran, XOI, 10, 

24. Ihya, p. 266. 
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good and evil, and marks the dawn of reason. A. ohil$ 
with a sense of shame has to be taken more oare of 
than the child in whom shame is not developed. 

The ohild,'B earliest desire is for food. He ought to be 
taught the manners concerning it. He must begin with 
Btsmtllah (saving Grace), eat with his right hand, eat 
from what is in front ot him, not look greedily at one who 
is eating, not be hasty in eating, chew well, not take in 
morsels in quick succession, not smear his hand and 
clothes with food, and not overeat. Sometimes he^ 
ought to eat bread only in order to form the habit of 
eating coarse food without dishes Those who eat mode* 
rately must be praised before him. He ought to be made 
to consider it a good thing to give away food to others 
and become self-saorificing. 

The boy should be taught to prefer plain clothes to 
coloured or silk dress Before him despise the boys 
dressed in silk and in gay colours Do not allow him 
to mix with such boys as are fond of and indulge in 
comfort and funny clothes. 

Then, ha ought to be sent to school and be taught 
the Quran, Hadith and the stories of the pious people, 
so that their love takes roots in his heart. He must 
not be allowed to read amatory poetry and to meet 
persons who consider such poetry a sign of clevernass- 
and wit. Such poetry will sow the seed of evil in him. 

Reward the boy if he does something good, 
and praise him before the people for it. He will be 
pleased and encouraged. Overlook him if he does 
something unpleasant for the first or second tim^. Do 
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aot expose his seorets. It revealing brings him no 
great harm, he \7ill not oare mnoh about it in futurei 
Warn him not to repeat it again or his faults would 
be made known to others. Bo not soold him fre> 
quantly. If he gets accustomed to it, he would 
not mind the scolding and would stick to his faults and 
fall in evil ways. The father ought to talk to him con- 
sideratt ly and scold him but seldom. The mother also 
ought to stop him from evil things She ought to remi- 
nd him of his father's warnings. 

He must not be made accustomed to sleep in the 
day as it causes laziness. But he must not be stopped, 
from sleeping in the night except if be tries to do it in 
soft beds. Jn short the love of comfort in the matter qt 
bed, dressing and food must be avoided. 

A boy must not be allowed to do anything in secret 
for he does in secret only what he considers evil. If 
he has the habit of doing everything openly, he will not 
do anything bad, 

A time in the day must be fixed for a walk to avoid 
laziness, Ha must have the habit of not yawning 
and walking seriously. Ha must not yawn before others, 
must not turn bis back towards others, must not put 
one article of food upon another, must not support bis 
chin on his hand and must not make of his arm a piliow 
for his head, because all these are signs of laziness. 

He must not boast among his companions of the 
things of his father. He must also not be proud of 
what he eats, wears, or possesses. On the contrary, he. 



APPENDIX II 

SDHRAWERDI MAQTUL’S PHILOSOPHICAL 

POSITION ACCORDING TO THE WORKS 
OF HIS YOUTH 
introduction 

Shihabnddin Sahrawerdi MaqtuI (ob. 687 A. H.) is 
one of tba original Mnslim (binkera of tbe 6i;b oeniiary 
A. H. Even in yonth be stood anrivalled as a thinker^. 
He is tbe author of many books, espeoially on philosophy 
and mystioiam^, the most obaraoteriatio work of which 
is Hikmat uUIskraq (“The philosophy of Illumination”), 
a book on the metaphysics of light. He conceives rea> 
lity as light and endeavours to prove that it is the source 
and origin of all things. Although thorough studies 
have been published on the philosophy of light by 
various writers, there remains much investigation to 
be done. 

The numerous works of Suhrawerdi can be classified 
according to the stages of mental development through 

1. Muhammad Iqbal, Development of Metaphysics 
in Persia. London 1908, pp, 1S3 sqq. 

2. A detailed and exhaustive list of his works is 
given by 0. Spies, Three Treatises, pp. 101-02 (Arabia 
text) and Ma’nisul-'Ushshaq, pp. 11-11, 
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vhioh he passed. We can differentiate between three 
olear-oat periods,^ 

(а) Works of his yontfa. 

(б) Works of the perlpatetio Period. 

(c) Works of the Avicenno-Flatonio period. 

Among books of his youth are Hayahiliin-Nvir and » 
number of rasa'tl written in Persian. 

The present paper is an attempt to oolleot the scattered 
philosophical ideas of Suhrawerdi and to describe 
systematically the philosophy of his youth on the basis 
of his utterances in “Three Treatises on Mysticism*'* 
and on ‘'Mu'nia*nl-Ushshag«’'* These treatises belong 
to the period of his youth and are therefore important 
for the study of his mental growth. The titles and the 
purport of those rctsa'tl are as follows. 

I. Iiaughat'i'Muran, “The Language of the Ants". 
Here Suhrawerdi has explained the most abstruse and 
mystical ideas in commonplace terms. Birds and ani> 
mals are employed as characters who talk and think. 
The treatise as a whole deals with the nature, purpose 
and destiny of man. 

II, Safir-i-Simurgh , “The Note of Simurgh". It 
deals with the aims and objects of mysticism. 

3, L. Massignon, Beeueil de Testes IneditS) Paris 
1929, p. 113. 

4, O. Spies and S. K. Khatak, Three Treatises on 
Mysticism, Stuttgart 1935, Bonner Oriental Stndien, 
Heft 12. 

6. O. Spies, The Lovers' Priend. Stuttgart 1934, 
Bonner Oriental, Stupien, Heft 7. 
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ITT. BitnU uf-Tair. ^‘Tlie Treat'« nf the Bi'd"* 
which points out the d<£5cDltieB that beset the' seeker 
■after truth 

TV. Mu’nis-nl-'Uehshaq, “The Lovers’ Friend” is 
an allegory based on the Quranic story of Joseph. It is 
a symbolic discourse on how God created the universe. 
Beality is conceived as an eternal beauty which can be 
realised through Divine Love which is the highest 
spiritual grade of perfection to be achieved by man here on 
earth. The perfection can be attained only through 
the knowledge of self, the universe and God, The most 
abstruse part of the book is tho description of the powers 
of man who is conceived as a microcosm. The mfiuenoe 
of Plato and Neo-Platnni'm seem” traceable in the book 
and, therefore, we think it belongs to the third period of 
Suhrawerdi. 

The ideas contained in *he5s rasa’il are made to oon< 
form to the doctrines of the Quran and bear no antB> 
gonism to the Quranic spirit. However, the one out* 
standing foreign influence, viz , the Persian, js that he 
conceives all spiritual things to be of the nature of light. 
There seems to be a struggle between the Islamic and 
Persian doctrines wherein the Islamic elements predo- 
minate 

fl. This treatise is called 
Al-Baibaqi in his Tatimma, ed. Mohd Shafi, Lahore, 
1935, Vol I (Arabic text), p. 127 calls 'Omar b. Sahlan 
as “Lisan al Haqq" and therefore the reference is to 
him, and not to the title oFtbe work which is Risalat 
«t*Tair. 
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I. The Background of Snhravrerdi’s Thought, 

Muslim thinkers can mainly be divided into three 
schools, VIZ,, the rationalists, the orthodox theologians, 
and the Suds. The rationalists, t.s., the Ma'tazllites and 
the philosophers, regard reason as the sonroe of knowledge 
and truth. The Mu’tazilites are more consistent 
thinkers than the philosophers, as the latter with a few 
exceptions ana invariably in mysticism. The orthdox 
theologians rely mainly on revelation as the source of 
truth The Sufis admitting the olaims of reason and 
revelation as the sources of truth consider intuition as 
the only sure source of the knowledge of spiritual 
truths. 

Though all the schools ol Muslim thinkers are indebted 
to external influence, eg., the Greek, the Persian, the 
Christian, etc-, yet the school which is affected most is 
that of the philosophers. The pbilosophers gave a higher 
value to the Greek culture and science than to the Isla* 
mio culture. The Sufis, on tbe whole, taking their stand 
on the Quranic doctrine, absorbed in their systems ail 
sorts of elements. They always kept before them the 
spirit and not the letter of the law which became the 
central principle of their systems. 

The Sufis may be divided into three main classes, 
viz , the ascetics, the speculative metaphysicians and 
the moderate group who tried to reconcile the extremist 
olaims of the former two The early Sufis were ascetics, 
e. g , Ibn Adham, etc It was the fear of the eternal 
hell'fire which drove them to rigorous disciplines and 
austerities. The moderate group by an attempt to 
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reconcile the claime of aeoetioiBni and free epeonlation 
aimed to bring Sufism vrithin the fold of Islam. These 
thinkers respected both the letter and the spirit of the 
law. The formal disciplines prescribed by the law are 
means to an end, which end is the purification of the 
heart from the animal passions. Abu Talib al-Makkii 
al-Ghazzali, al-Qushairi. etc., belong to this mode of 
thought. The speculative metaphysioians from the point 
of view of philosophy are of paramount importance. 
They thought out the most original and detailed 
theories, such as those about the universe, soul, etc. 
The chief oharacteristio of this school is that they tried 
to find out the hidden and esoteric meaning in the law 
of Islam, Ibn al-'Arabi and Suhrawerdi are the best 
representatives of this school. 

The main causes which led to this esoteric mode of 
thought are as follows : (1) The mystical expressions in 
the Quran, e, g,, which led people to interpret them 
esoterioally. (2) The over'emphasis of tiie orthodox 
theologians on the formal side of the law at the cost of 
its spirit. (3) The influence of the Magians who claimed 
esoteric knowledge of truth (4) Thebel ef of the Shi'ites 
in the doctrine of the infallible Imam who alone could 
know and interpret the law. 

The most powerful sect of these Shi'ites was that of 
the Isma'ilians whose doctrine of Ta’wil proved fatal to 
the formal side of the law. They held the Quran to be an 
allegory and interpreted it and also Hadith in an esoteric 
manner. Spiritual meanings were given to Heaven, 
Hell, pleasure, pain and other Quranic oonoeptions. 
The doctrine of Ta’wil later on became the central 
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principle with the speonlah've Sufis. 

At one time in their history the Isma'ilians beoame 
a very great danger to the rest of Islam. Many great 
men like Nizam ul-Mulk at-Tusi. al-Ghazzali, eto , had 
to write books against their doctrines to cheek the 
menace^. Many of the thinkers who wrote against the 
Isma'ilians gradually assimilated some of their doctrines 
as did Imam-al Ghazzali^. It is through him that 
Ibn al.'Arabi and Suhrawerdi inherited esoteric ideas. 
Al'Ghazzaii besides giving physical meaning to Hell, 
Heaven, pleasure and pain gives them a spiritual meaning 
as well. Similarly tue use of allegory after the fashion 
of the Isma'ilians beoame common. Ibn Sina wrote an 
allegory. "Hayy Ibn yegzan"" in which he expressed 

7. Of, at.Tusi, Siyasat-Nama, chapters 1>9; aU 
Ghazzali's Munqidh min ad.Dalal, pp. 18.24 ; al.Musta- 
zhiri was written to check the onslaught of the Batinites. 

8. In his book at-Tafriqa bain aUIslam waz- 
zandiqa while propounding the rules for the criterion 
how to interpret the Quran, Hadith and the doctrines 
of other sects Ghazzali himself has yielded to the doctrine 
of Ta'wiI, and mos'tly he sides with the spirit and 
not the letter of the law His Ibya is a struggle 
between the formal and the inner sfde of Islam. He 
favours the inner side of it The formal, though necs. 
ssary, is a means to the inner. Books like "Eitab aU 
madnun bihi an gbairi ahlihi’’, etc. follow only the 
esoteric side of the law of Islam. 

9. Ibn Tnfail later on also wrote an allegory under 
the same title. 
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"the moat aabtle and abatraaa idtfas in oommonplace teima. 
Al'Gbazzali popnlanaed the naa of the allegory (a, g,y 
Ibya, Tol. IV, pp. 215-18). Cloaely oonnectied with the 
doetimea of allegory and aaoteiiciBin la the common 
belief of the Mnalim pbiloaophers that the masaaa cannot 
understand the nature of ultimate things. 

Subrawerdi’a allegories are the oldest allegories in 
Persian literature known so far. He la the strongest 
supporter of the belief that the truth should not be 
rerealed to the maSBes^" and, therefore, he always tried 
to clothe commonplace things in obscure terminology. 
"To saye himself from the troubles the Sufi should not 
express all that is in his own ken as only a few can 
understand those conceptions.” Buhrawerdi saya 
‘To divulge the Divine secret is unbelief, to divulge the 
aeciet of predestination is rebellion and to publish a 
secret is un belief.... In the allegory^^ pertaining to 
the poopoo the animal is made to say: — 

"Many a time have 1 said that I will divulge 
Whatever secrets there are in the world. 

But out of fear of the sword and slaps on the neck 
There are a thousand ties on my tongue," 

10. Three Treatises, p. 13. “Speak to the people 
according to their intelligence", p. 21; see also pp. 20*23>i 
where he has illustrated this truth. 

11 Three Treatises, pp. 20-22 

12, Ibid. p. 21« 

13. Ibid. pn. 20*23. 
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As lio tijo fccuiees of Suhrawerdi's philosophy, he 
drank deep at various sources and made use of every 
idea) principle, story, etc , which served his purpose^ 
He took his materirls from the Quran, Hadith and the 
Sufis* He was in iluenoed by Plato Arisitotle, Nao« 
Platonism, Neo-Pyhagotianism, Iranian and ShiSte 
conceptions. 

In spite of the face that he borrowed ideas frona 
many sources, he did not accept them slavishly. He 
differed from Aristotle, and Plato very freely in many 
points and rose above all the minds that influenced him. 
He built a system of his own which is unique and 
original* 

II Existence and Nature of the Ultimate Principle 

Suhrawerdi has not e\ stematically disonssed the 
txistenoe and the nature of (he ultimate principle in the 
treatises. The following oonclnsions have been drawn 
on the basis of his utterances therein. It appears that 
these treatises were addressed to his intimate aBso> 
elates and confidants who knew his metaphysical views* 

Suhrawerdi, Sufi as he is, believes that logical 
reasoning cannot prove the existence of God, eto. 
Instead of making him a believer^*, it rather leads a man 
to doubt and despair. It is only through gnosis 
"ma'nfa”, that one is led to believe in the existence 
of God. etc. Gnosis does not depend on arguments and 
proofs to establish its oonolusions. It relies |On an 
observation {mvshahada\ of a very intimate nature, viz.. 


14. Three Treatises, p. 31. 
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an observation with the eye of the heart. It is possible 
only in the state of ecstasy when one’s senses are sns> 
pended and one is absorbed in God and is unconbcious of 
the self and the world around him. The order of the 
‘'iqL (intellect) too is removed, and the 'ham' and the 
‘vLdlcan’ are lost to sight. The seer has gone beyond 
the physical world and above the category of being*-®. 
When the Sufi is in such a state, a divine light dawns 
upon his heart, through which the nature of many 
entiteiB, e. O-, God, Soul, etc , becomes manifest The 
tilings are seen as if with the eyes. It is an intuition or 
inner peiception. The theologians believe that God, in 
the De:rt world, will create a perception in man through 
which he will be able to see Hun. Sahrawerdi says that 
God can create a similar perception in man enabl ng 
him to see God in this world directly without the help 
of arguments and proofs-* A sufi was once asked, 
“What is the proof of the existence of the Creator 
to which he replied : ''The semblance of the one who 
seeks alter the Truth through arguments is like one 

16, Ibid , p 15. 

16. Three Treatises, p 31 ; Of. al-Ghazzali, Ihys, 
vol. I, pp. 18-29 ■ The science through which the 
knowledge of spiritual realities comes to the bsart is 
called by al-Ghazzali. According to him 

^ ‘ comes a* a stage when man transcends the 
limits of and tK® and u wholly a^isorbed m God, 
after his heart la purified. It is light that reveals itself in 

{ oee on ne n ge) 
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searching after the sun with a lamp”^^. It was through 
this divine tight that the Prophet, lost in ecstasy, ascen* 
ded the Heavens and perceived the Truth. "My heart 
has seen my Lord," said 'Omar. "If the veil is removed 
my belief is not increased/’ said ‘Ali, the prince of Snds^^. 
It was through this light of the heart that 'Omar and 
‘Ali (peace be upon them) saw God. 

As to the nature of the ultimate principle. The 
ultimate principle is only one It is Bubstanoa (wujud) 
according to Suhrawerdi, who uses it in the same sensd 
as did Spinoza, External phenomena are merely acci- 
dents. They are the manifestations of the substance^*- 
To prove this Suhrawerdi quotes the following verses 
from the Holy Quran : 

(Continued from page 146) 

the heart of man, when it is purified and purged of all 
its evil qualities With this light many things that are 
vague, or are only heard of, become real and living. 
Knowledge about all spiritual realities such as the 
person of God, His attributes. His action, His disposi- 
tions of the affairs of the universe, prophet-hood, 
Satan, angels. Hell, the Heavens, etc., is revealed to him. 
It removes the curtain of doubt till the truth becomes 
absolutely manifest, and spiritual realities are perceived 
by man as if with his own eyes. It is possible in the 
-very nature of man, if his heart were not soiled by the 
filth of this world 

17. Three Treatises, p. 31. 

18. Ih’d , pp. Sl-SI. 

19 Three Treatises, F. 13. 
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'^So that they 'worship not Allah who biingeth forth 
the hidden in the hea'vens and the earth” “And there 
is not a thing but with Us are the stores thereof , and 
we 'send it not down save in appointed measure"®*- It 
IB unique in existence. It cannot be compared with 
anything else*®. 

"Naught IS as His likeness; and He is the Hearer, 
the Seer"'"®. He alone will remain for ever; all else is 
transitory 

“Every one that is thereon will pass away ; there 
remaineth but the countenance of thy Lord of Might 
and Glory”**, 

‘ Is not every thing except God in vain ?’•* Ho is- 
the first, the last, the manifest and the hidden®*. He is 
omniscient and knows all the secrets in the heavens and 
the earth®*, “Not a secret of you will bo hidden**". 

It 18 on the basis of such utterances, mainly Quranic 
that a hazy picture of Suhrawerdi’s metapbysioal views 
of his younger days, can be formed. The utterances 
make it quite clear that he was not an anthropomorphisti 

20. Quran, XXYII, 25. 

21. Quran, XY, 27. 

22 . 

23. Quran, XLII, 9. 

24 Quran, LY, 26-27. 

25 Three Treatises, p 27. 

26. Gf. Quran, LYIII, 3. 

27. Three Treatises, pp. 17 , 27 

28. Quran, LXIX, 18- 
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'like the orthodox theologiaos eBpeoially the Hanbalites. 
The antbropomorphiats attributed human qualities to 
God and believed that Gid sits tightly on the ‘arsh as 
mentioned in the Quran By doing so they confined 
Him to place and direction. It is the knowledge of God, 
they said, and not God Himself that is present every 
where®* 

Suhrawerdi o^n also be distinguished from the Mu'ta- 
zilites and the Muslim philosophers who denied omnisci- 
ence to God God they said, onlj knows the universala 
and has no knowledge ot the particulars®*. 

His conception of God resembles that of al-Ghazzali 
who believes that He is unique and incomparable to any- 
thing Al-Ghazzali holds the attributes and words which 
are used to connote certain qualities in Him to be 
merely metaphors Ha goes so far as to say that even 
the description of God is beyond all metaphor®®-. In 
short, Suhrawerdi IS neither an anthropomorphist nor 
like those who believed God to be nothing but a meta- 
phorical entity devoid of any power to govern the 
universe. On the contrary he believes God to be omnis- 
cient and omnipotent- 

As to his attitude to bis instinctive belief of his 
country that there are two independent realities, the good 

29 Three Treatises, p. 26. 

30. Cf. Al-Ohazzali’s tahafut, pp. 223-238: He has 
•shattered into pieces the argument of the philosophers 
who held that God has nb knowledge of the particulars 


, SI. Ihya, Yol. IV, pp. 215-221. 
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and the evil, the light ind the darkneaa whioh create all 
the good and evil thinga respectively, we cannot aay any- 
thing with certainty Ihere are only two utterancea cn 
the basis of which ii; may be said that philosophically, 
he IS a dnalist He a-^ ‘ whatever retreats to pure dark- 

ness also that ( darkness ) for its source.’’ And 
"whatever ^eeks light is also from light”’ 

Theologically, he la a mcnotheist and believes that 
all things proceed from a single cause. The nature of that 
cause is conceived by him to be light. God is the absolute- 
light, the other lights are non-existent as compared with 
it It IS the source and origin of other lights whioh are 
transitory ® "Light upon light; Allah guideth into this 
light (Himseli) whom He will; and Allah speaketb to 
mankind in al'egories” "You have ail the lights of 
this world through the light ol the sun. All the luminous 
obieoto obtain light and acquire brilliancy from it’’-*®. The 
sun IB tbs source of light and it gives light to moon and 
other objects On the oasis of such expressions we can 
discern the rudiment of the conception of reality as light^^, 

32 Three Treatisee, p, 13. 

33 Three Treatisee, p 14 

3i Quran, XXIV, 35 

35 Three Treatiees, p. 21 

36. Three Treatises, pp, 21, 25. 

37. 41 Ghazzali also conceives the nature of reality 
as ligbli. His book mtsJikat al-anwar is a commentary on 
the verse of the Quran:’’ Allah is the light of the heavens 
and earth.” God in this book is oonoeived to be absolute, 
light, i e the source of all cbiugs. 



It IS dimly perceived ut this stage of his intellectaal 
developtneot 

Fur'^her. he eocceives reality as beauty also, which 
conception is vary clearly brought out. “Verily, God is 
beautiful, He likes beauty" His beauty is unmingled 
with any evil and His parfect'on without any defect 
Beauty (Jamal) and perfection (Kamal), according to 
Suhrawerdi, are terms identical in signifioanoe. Ail 
things seek perfection and this perfection is the attain* 
ment of absolute beauty The conception of reality as 
beauty becomes vary clear, as we will find below, when 
he explains how the One created the many, 

III, Creation of the Universe 

Thejhings were created throujU agencies by way of 
emanation The order of creition as follows The first 
thing which God created wab a luminous es.-ence’ called 
This essence wid ” dowtd with three qualities, 

38 The Loaer Friend, n 23 

39. Three Treitisas pp fiO-Oi. 

40. Gf. al-Ghazzali's conception of perfection, 
Mizan-al-^raal, pp 19 f : “The perfection of every thing 
consists in ihe realization of the perfection peculiar to 
that thing. The perfection which is peculiar to man 
consists in the apprehension of the true nature nf 
things” 

41. The Lover' Friend, p. 23. 

42. Of. Al-Ghazzali, Ihya, Vol. I, p. 73— 

jSJi sJJl jk U 

Sharh*al-lhya, Vol. I, p. 452. “The first thing which 
God the Almighty created was intellect.’’ 
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VIZ., the kno'wledge of truth, the kno^’ledge of the self, 
find the koowledge of the phenomenal world Husn 
(beauty) came into existence from the qua'ity of the 
knowledge of truth; Isliq (love) came into fxistence 
from the quality of the knowledge of the self ; Huzn 
( sorrow ) came into being from the quility_ of the 
knowledge of the phencmenal world. All th“ three 
emanated from the one source and were related to each 
other'*''*. Husn which was prior in existence oonttmplated 
on its own beauty and found himself extremely beautiful. 
A cheerfulness appeared in his face, out of which came 
into exi'tence all the ang'ls^*. Ishq (love) who has an 
affection for Hms I gazed at him unceasingly and when 
a smile appeared on thefice of J/wrii, ‘hhq was disturb'd 
and wanted to move but Ihizn suspended hnnself on to 
him and from this suspension came into being the 
heavens and the earth*** These three e’ements constitute 
nature of all things The celestial and the terrestial 
worlds are ruled by them. 

'When Adam was created, the inhabitants of 
the celestial world were disturbed Husn who was 
the king of the spiritual world came to see Adam and 
finding the place pleasant, took possession of him. Love 

43. Lovers' Friend, pp. 3-4. 

44. Mohd. Iqbal, Metaphysios in Persia, London, 
1908, p. 113- — The Sufis like Avicenna “look upon the 
ultimate reality as ‘Eternal Beauty’ whose very nature 
consists in seeing its own 'face reflected in the 
tlniverse-mirror.'’ 

46. Lovers’ Friend, p. 4. 
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«Dd Sorrow aloo followed Husn because they could not live 
without it and joined it. Since then they have been ruling 
both the worlds^®. When the time of Yusuf oame, Hzsu 
came to see him and took posssssioa of him and there 
remained no difference between Husn and Yubuf. ‘Ishq 
also came after Husn patting his hand in the neck of 
Husn*’'. They failed to reach the parlour of Husn and 
departed to do ascetic exercises in order to see Husn 
again®®. 

Husn went to Oanann and took possession of 
Ya'qub. ^Ishq took its way to £gi pt and identified itBel^ 
with Zulaikba®® ‘/‘/iq and in the end succeeded 

in finding Husn wishout which they could not live®®. 

The allegory illustrates, firstly, how God created 
theUniVdrso and secondly, how beautv or p’rfeotion 
which 18 the ideal of man's life can be attained through 
the universal force called love. It is love which unde- 
rlies all movemeuts®®-. It is a traveller by professiou®®. 
“Every time I turn my face to a direction, every day 

I am at a stage ", It goes to different countries and 

has different names in different places “In heaven I 
am celebrated as the ‘mover' and on the earth I am 


46. Lovers' Eriend. pp. 4-6. 

47. Ibid., pp, 6*8, 

48. Ibid., p. 8, 

49. Ibid , pp. 8-11. 

60. Ibid,, pp. 3-11, 30-24:. 

61. Lovers’ Eriend, p, 29. 
63. Lovers' Eriend, p, 11, 
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known as the “quietar’’ 

Suhrawerdi'a position is as follows : God created 
one thing and then another till the process of creation 
was complete. This is the doctrine of Neo*Platonio 
emanation. The workings of the force of love are obvious. 

“Love", according to Ibn Sina is defined “as the 
appreciation of Beauty’ “This striving for the ideal is 
love’s movement towards beauty which, according to 
Avicenna, is identical with perfection. Beneath the visible 
evolution of forms is the force of love which aotualises 
all striving, movement, progress’'®^ ‘Jamal’ and ‘Kamal’, 
according to Suhrawerdi, are the two different names of 
Hu8n®“, Suhrawerdi a doctrine ol love and perfection 
agrees with that of Ibn Sina 

Tne fundamental difference between the God of Neo- 
Platonism and that of Suhrawardi is that to the former 
the universe is the eternel emanation, white to the latter 
it is merely a manifestation®^ of God. 

IV, Nature and Destiny of the Human Soul 

Human soul is of divine origin which like all other 
things yearns tj return to whence it had come and in 

53, Ibid,, p. 11. 

54, Metaphysics of Persia, p 38. 

55, Ibid , p. 39. 

55. Lovers’ Friend, p. 23. 

57. Three Treatises, p 13. 
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attaining this end ooneists its perfection'®. “Whatever 
retreats to pare darkness has also that (darkness) for its 
Boarce’’, “Whatever seeks light is also from light’’®®. “H 
It (a thing) is watery id cannot live without water’’®® 
“The proof of this is the fish that when it leaves the 
water its life oannoD continue’’®^. “And that thy lord. 
He is the goal’’®®. 

Though it is natural for the human soul to seek 
anion with God, yet it often forgets its destiny and goes 
astray. Suhrawardi has illustrated this point in an 
allegory®*. We give here a short resume of it. A king 
had a beautiful garden full of beautiful flowers of all 
kinds. It was inhabited by beautiful and sweet birds. 
Every imaginable beauty was to be found in it* One of 
the peacocks was caught by the order of the king and 
imprisoned after ban g sewn in a leather. He could not 
see anything except the inside of the baske'i With the 
passage of time, he forgot all about the garden and its 
contents He thougt that there was no better and nicer 

58. Three Treatises, p 14. Of. AI-Ghazzali, Mizan- 
al-^Amal, pp. ig.gp.— ijijg pgrfeotion of the human 
soul lies in knowing God, His qualities and the disposition 
of the affairs of the universe. He also believes that there 
is an aflanity between soul and God. ( Ihya, vol IT, 
p. 9541 

59. Three Treatises, p 14. 

60. Three Treatises, p. 14. 

61. Three Treatises p 16. 

62. Quran, LIII, 43, 

63. Three Treatises, pp. 22-35. 
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place than the inside of the basket- Bat SQpietimeB 
when the aweet breeze came from the garden, he felt an 
impnlae, and he knew not where the impulse came from. 
One day he heard the following; — 

“There came to me the mornin? almost saying ; 

I am a messenger to you from the friends’’®^. 

Bat the bird could not recognize whence the message 
came from 

“0 lightning that flashes. 

From what aides of the enclosure do von spread”®*. 

The ignorance was due to his having forgotten the 
garden and the things connected with it “They forgot 
Allah, therefore He caused them to forget their souls”®®. 
When the bird was set free and came to his oampanions, 
he felt ashamed of his previous state “Alas, my grief 
that I was unmindful of Allah”® ^ “And now we have 
removed from thee tby covering and piercing is tby sight 
this day” ««. 

The goal cf man is bis union with God Snbrawerdi 
believes that this union is possible. He brings for his 
support many verses of the Quran ; 

‘ The day when they shall meet Him"®®. 

All will bs brought before Us”’'’, 

64. Three Treatises, p. 23, 

65. Three Treatfses, p. 23 

66. Quran, LIX, 30 

67. Quran, XXXIX, 57. 

68. Quran, L, 27. 

69. Quran, XXXIIl, 43. 

70. Quran, XXX^I, 33. 



“Unto Ue is their return*'^ 

Bat there are obstraotions between him and hie 
goal. In order (o attn'n his goal, man should detaoh 
himself from the worldly distractions and master his 
passions. 

As regards the powers of man, ha stands midway 
between angels and animals. “No wonder’’, says 
Sahrawerdi, “if an angai commits no orime, or if a beast 
or an animal does an evil aot, because the angel does 
not possess the capability cf doing evil and the beast does 
not possess the capability of understanding. On the 
other hand, the (real) wonder is, the aot of a man who 
carries the oommands of passion and submits himself to 
passions in spite oi the light of the intellect. And, by 
the honour of God, the Great, that the man who 
remains firm-footed at the time of the attack of passions 
is superior to an angai, and again, one who is sub- 
miesive to passions is far worse than a beast''^^. 

The human soul has the following powers''^. 

1. External senses : sight, hearing, taste, smell 

71. Quran, LXXXXVII, £6. 

72 Three Treatises, p. 46. Gf. Al-Gliazzali, Psycho- 
logical Basis, Musi. Univ. Jour Aligarh, Yol. 2, No. 3, 
p. 97 : — "Man occupies a position midway between the 
animals and angels and his true differentia is knowledge. 
He can either rise to the level of angels with the help of 
knowledge or fall to the level of animals by letting his. 
anger and lust dominate him.” 

73, Lovers’ Friend, pp. 11-20. 
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mA toQoh^*. 

2. Internal senses rrbioh are physiologioal : * 

(1) oj3 

(•3) fStyi 

(3) jXmU t£»^ 

(3) ciijS 

(5) *4-15 cyy j etc. 

3, Internal senses ^hich are perceptive : 

I. niss-i-Mushtarik (general sense or sensorinm] : 
It is located in the frontal lobe of the brain. 
Sense impressions coming from all the senses 
are received by it. It only apprehends sensible 
forms, 

XL Quwwat^t-Khayal{imhgina,tion) : It is located 
in the middle lobe of the brain. It deals with 
the sensible as well as conceptual objects. Its 
function is to create new ideas out of the old 
material with which it is endowed. It is 
divided into : 

(a) QuwwaUi-W ahm : It gives only senseless 
imagination. It always misleads, 

(b) Quwwat-%-Muiakhayytla : It gives both truth 
and falsehood. Sometimes it acts as an 
angelic power and sometimes as devilish. 
Tuoughts which are ruled by Jan are called 

and are angelic, and those ruled by 
wahm are bad and are called mutak’hnyyda. 

74, The sense of t-nei, he says, comprises »11 
these senses. 
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III. QuwwaUuBafiga (Memory) It ia located in 
the hinder part of the brain, and conserves what 
comes to it. 

4. Internal senses which are appetitive and seif. 

- assertive : kiJjS and u-ac istjj ; These 

are the basis of humin actions. They stand in 
contradiction to JSfi. All other internal and 
external senses are eiibordinate to them. If 
they are let loose, they degrade man to the 
level of animals and if properly controlled, 
they elevate him to the rank of angels^'’, 

(a) cay enables man to taka what is useful 

to him. 

fb) cyy enables man to repel what is harm- 

ful to him^®, 

5. Jfic ojS : A rational faculty which distin- 

gaisbes man from animals and enables him to 
know all abstract truths and intellectual 
sciences. It is through this that man 

attains his salvation^^. 

6. Jjt JSc (Eternal Intellect) : It is the impersonal 
and the universal soul which permeates the whole 
universe The individu^il s'-ul partakes of it. 
All the mental virtues are its manifestations. ' 
It is immaterial, imperishable and transcenden- 

75. Of. Three Treatises, p. 46 

76. Lovers' Friend, p 19. 

77. It.d ,1. I'> 
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tal. It knows all the seorets of the heavene 
and the earth^®. 

Man, then, is oelestial as well terrestial. 5f^y& ca»j3 
and ojjj bind him to the phjsical world, 

wheraae jSc eonneots him with the spiritual world. 
Sometimes these faculties overpower the intellect and 
make man their slave. But the right position of 
intslleot is that it should control and guide them so that 
the person shoulj realize his perfection which oonsists in 
knowing the secrets of the self, the amvers-’, etc The 
knowledge is possible la the very nature of man. There 
is no limit to such knowledge. The control of passions, 
love, contemplation and the guidance of wisdom, in short, 
can enable man to attain to his perfection. 

But there are difiBouIties which beset the soul m 
search of truth Suhrawerdi illustrates this fact in an 
allegory known as the "Treatise of the Bird"®° This 
allegory points out how worldly distractions and 
impediments can be surmounted by the seeker after truth, 
and bow after great difficulties, the seeker can have the 
knowledge of truth. The bird narrates bow a flock of 
birds in which he was flying was allured by hunters 
into a trap, how the bondage and the imprisonment 
became comfortable and congenial to it and how ultima* 

78. Of. Al-Ghazzalis’s division of human faculties, 
Ihya III, p. 6-6 There is hardly any difference between 
the division of aUGhazzali and that of Suhrawerdi. 

79. Lovers' Friend, p. 20. 

80. Three Treatises, pp. 16>61. 




tely after mauy priyations the birds seoared their 
freedom. 

Homan heart cannot know truth until it is properly 
oriented in the direction of truth. It is a mirror which 
reflects the universe^^. If the heart is purified, the whole 
universe can be refiected in it. But many things come 
between it and the Irnth^’’. 

The essential condition for apprehending the 

spiritual truths is self-purification The way to 
apprehend God is that the heart should be purified and 
the worldly attachments effaced from it. The more will 
one detach himself from the world and turn his atten- 
tion to God, the more will he be able to reach spiritual 
heights ‘as the divine favours are proportionate to 
human labours, and the utmost exertions are met with 
unboundei munificence' 

Self- purification, then, ‘is the only road to self emani- 
oipation' and to 'turn the face towards God entirely 

81. Three Treatises, p. 36. 

82. Three Treatises, p. 17. Cf. sl-Ghazzali, Ihya, 

Vol. Ill, p 11 : He gives five reasons which 
may prevent the heart from apprehending tbs 

truth. (1} It may be undeveloped, (2) sins 
may render it dark, (3) it may be oocupied with 
its own purification, (4) some traditional pre- 
judioes may check the refiection of truth, and 
(6) man may be ignorant as to the direction of 
truth. 

83. Cf. Quran, LXXXIV, 3. 

84. Three Treatises, p. 6; ibid., pp. 29-36. 

89. Three Treatises, p. 9. 
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18 liberatioi)’ 

The tortures aud oiortihcationg which suhe euccun- 

ler iQ order to gain liberatioa irom i he thraldom of 

rasBiciiB are pleasures to them. Suhiawerdi has illus- 

Iratecl this fact in an allegorv*'^. Seme bats became 

hostile to a chameleon and agreed to punish him by 

throwing him in the sun as this was the greatest 

puuiBhment according to the bats. But to their surpriee, 

the sun gave life to him instead ot death. Hueain-i- 

/ 

Mansur eays : 

“Kill me, 0 my confidants; killing me Ib my life. 

“My life 18 my death, and my death is my life’'®'. 

Aba Sulaiman Darani eaye, “If the heedless knew 
■wbat pleasures of the gnostic they lack, they wcnld die 
cut of Badness’ ®®. 

V. Knowledge of God (Ma'iifa) 

We now pass on to his mystical and ethical philoso- 
phy. Man’s aim in this life is to attain his perfection 
which consists in his union with God This is only 
possible through Ma’nfa If man desires to rise above 
the common run and wants to see God face to face, he 
must have a faith in the unseen, a desire to see the 
UDEeen, both of which lead him to the knowledge of the 
unseen, which in tnm make him realize the unseen. 
Knowledge is the central part of the Bnfi doctrine; it 

66. Three Treatises, p. 27. 

67. Three Treatisee, pp. 19-20. 

66. Ibid., p. IS. 

69 Ibid., p, 20, 
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ariees from faith and yearntog and leads man to appre- 
hend God. 

Snhrawerdi constantly prays to God to increase his 
knowledge®®. He aaye that the more learned the man 
the more perfect he ie®^. The prophet said, “Never has 
God created an ignorant wait,' ®“. Although the prophet 
wae an embodiment of perfection, yet God said to the 
prophet in the Quran , “And say, 0 my Lord, increase 
me in knowledge’’®*. 

This knowledge is not the knowledge of taxation, 
•marriage, business, and the like®* It is gnosis which 
comes to the heart through intuition and revelation. It 
pertains to the knowledge of God, His qualities, His 
disposition of the affairs of the Universe, the secrets of 
the spiritual world, the heaven and the earth, etc,®*. 
These mysteries ^out God, the soul and the universe 
should be known but not divulged because every heart 
cannot contain them ®®. The highest perfection of man, 
then, lies in attaining the resemblance of God®'' > 

Knowledge of perfection is a quality of man. One 
who has more knowledge about the realities of the 


90. Ibid„p 13 .. 

91. Three Treatises, p. 39. 

92. Ibid , p. 33. 

88. Quran, XX, 113. 

94, Three Treatises, p. 36. 

96. Ibid.,p 39; Of, al-Ghazzali, Ihya, vol. I,pp.l8.19, 

96. Three Treatises, p. 39. 

97. Ibid,, p. 40, 
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TJnirerse is nobla*^, and one who doea not possess it is 
imperfect’s. 

The acquisition of the science of knowledge of God 
is superior to all the other sciencea- A science la prefe* 
table because of its subieotmatter, the strong arguments 
and proofs it uses and the adrantages it brings to the 
seeker^**^. Ma‘n/a has all these advantages over other 
sciences^ Its aim is truth, it uses observation (musha- 
hada), and it is an established fact that observation is 
more convincing than argumentation. And the advan- 
tages that will accrue from it will be>evBrlasting^'’*. 

98, Three Treatises, pp. 40*41, 

99. Ibid., p. 40. 

101. Three Treatises, p. 30. 

102 Three Treatises, 31-32: Of al-Ghaezali, Ihya, Vot, 
1, pp 12-14. “The nobility of a science depends on 
three factors : (1) The faculty by which that knowledge 
is sought, e, q,, intellectual sciences are superior to 
philological sciences, because philosophy is acquired 
through intellect and philology through hearing, and 
intellect is superior to hearing. (2) The generality of the 
benefits which can be derived from it. (3) The kind of 
material which it employs, e. g„ teaching is superior to 
tannery, since the teacher works upon the 'human 
mind and the tanner upon the skins of animals, minds 
being superior to the dead skins '. He further proves 
that science which leads one to God is the noblest of alt 
the sciences- 

103 Three Treatises, p. 31. 

104. Three Treatises, p. 32. 
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It is through eoataEy (dhauq) tha^ m'anfa ia poaaihle. 
The seeker io ita attainment risea by etepa to the know- 
ledge of the spiritual realities The main steps are as 
follows: 

1. When the heart ie purified, divine lights from 
the transcendental world begin to appear in the heart. 

These are merely fiashes and acoidents They are not 
constant and permanent. They suddenly appear and 
disappear. "He it is who shows you the lightning"^ 
God says about it that "the splendour of His lightning 
almost takes away the eye-sight" (Quran, XXIV, 43). 
These fiashes are delightful. They inorease with the 
increase of the asoetio exercises. But he believes that 
in a purified heart such fiashes can come without exer> 
oises'”^* Sometimes man begins to apprehend some of 
the states belonging to the next world in every thing 
that be sees. Sometimes be becomes mentally unbalan- 
ced. At the time of the break, the seeker finds consola- 
tion in the past memories against the onslaughts of 
paEeionB*°'. This is the first stage. 

When the light from the spiritual world reaches 
‘the utmost extremity’ and remains for a long time, it is 
called 'tranquillity ’ This stage is more perfect than the 
first one. When the seeker comes back to his physical 
self, be feels highly regretful for its separation. In the 
Quran this ‘tranquillity,’ says Suhrawerdi, is mentioned 
many times. 

105. Quran, XIII, 13 

106. Three Treatises, p. 34. 

J07. Ibid., p. 38. 
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“And God sent down His ‘tranguillity“°*. One who 
has attained to this height, can read the hearts of others 
and the meaning of many unknown things become clear 
to him. The Prophet once said about ‘Omar," “Verily, 
tranquillity speaks through the tongue of ‘Omar.” Soma- 
times he hears diseoursos from the divine world^"". 
This is the second stage 

“And this Tranquillity becomes such that if man 
desires to keep it off from himself he cannot do so. Thea 
man reaches such a stage that whenever he likes, he 
gives up the body and goes to the world of (divine) 
Majesty, and his ascents reach the high spheres. And 
whenever he likes or desires he can do so. 3o whenever 
he looks at himself he becomes happy, beoausa ha 
disoerne tbs radiance of God's light (falling) on him. 
Hitherto it is a defect 

‘ If he eserts further, he also passes this stage, He 
bec'ir.os such that he does not look on himself and his 
knowledge oi his existence ia lost; this is called "Fana.z, 
Akbir ' Wi en one forgets himself and also forgets the 
forgetfulness it is called "Fana dar f(ina"^^°. At this 
stage the seeker after truth has reached the highest end 
and has realized what is possible for him. This la nob 
an end n( man's efforts in the Buddhist sense of Nirvana 
In Nirvana the individual passee into annihilation 
According to cue Sa& philosophy the individual soul 

108 Quran, XEjVIII, 25 
109. Three Treatises, pp. 35*36. 

110. Three Trsatisae, pp. 36-37. 
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atitaioa everlaaliiDg existence by joining with the nniver' 
sal soal. 

Safis consider it a polytheism to delight in the know- 
ledge one has gained about God. In doing this, they 
say, the seeker has made knowledge and not God his 
object of worship. The Sufi loses< firstly, the delights 
of knowledge, and, secondly, himself and the world 
aroand him. This stage is called ‘Obliteration^^^. “Every 
one that is in it, will pass away and there remaineth bat 
the face of Thy Lord, the glorions and benefioent’'^^*. 

In his asoent to the divine, the seeker after trath 
passes throngh the following stages^^’’: — 

1. “There is no God bat God ’, At this stage the 
seeker only realizes that there is no other Deity except 
God. Divinity is negated from all other things 

2 “There is no He bat Him” In the first stage 
the divinity is negated from what is not God. Bat at 
th s stage existence also is negated to all other things 
except God. It is He and He alone that exists. All 
other thing are only phenomenal They are only mthi- 
fsstations of Him. 

3 "There is no Thou but Thou''. This stage of 
unification is still higher “Him” is ased for the absent- 
bat ‘'Thou” stands for the one who is present. At this 
stage, besides the unification, the presence of God is 
also felt 

4 ‘ There is no I but Me” This is a still higha' 

111. Three Treatises, p 37. 

112 Quran, LV. 'll, 28 

113, Three Treatisss, pp. 37-38, 



stage. In ‘'Thouebip'' there is a duality because cue 
addressee another. At this stage, the Sufi is absorbed 
in God and there is no distinction between the seeker 
and the sought. ‘’\nd every thing will perish save His 
faoe’’^^*. 

There is no limit to the spiritual grades. But as 
Irng as man wears the garb of humanity, ha cannot 
iuily comprehend the world of divinity. “A Sufi, was 
once ashed ‘what is Tasawwuf’ He answered. “Its 
beginning is God and as regards the end it has no 
ead’'^*“, * 

VI Love of God 

Snhrawardi regards love of God as the highest end 
cl man in this world. It is the highest virtue or quality 
o f the heart which a man should develop in order to 
attain hie perfection But love of God is not a quality 
isolated from the knowle^gs of God It is an aspect of 
the knowledge which is higher in point of spiritual 
development. The theologians believe that Man’s love 
for God is an imposeibility since man and God are not 
homogeneous. Love can take place, they argue, between 
beings which are homogeneous. Man’s affeotion for 
God consists, according to them, in his obedience to 
Him^^^. Subrawerdi says that homogeneity is not condi- 

114. Quran, XXVIII, 88. 

115, Three Treatises, p. 38 

116 Three Treatises, p. 41; Of. al-Ghazzali, Ihya, Vol 
IV, p 252. Suhrawerdi’s words and urgumentB are 
similar to those of al-Gbazzali Al-Ghrzzali says that 

(see on next page) 
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ticQ of love as sometimes a man loves a colour or an 
cb]eot, though tuey are not homogeneous with him. 
“Love consists of an affection which has transgressed its 
limit”*^^. It implies an imperfection on the part of the 
lover ; the lover has not acquired all what is desirable. 
Something still remains to be realized, which is not yet 
acquired. If man comprehends God’s beauty fully, he 
will have no further desire. But full comprehension of 

God's beauty is impossible for man. 

Human faculties have certain functions to perform. 
TTbey are created to fulfil a mission. In carrying out 
this mission lies their perfection and pleasure The 
pleasures of the senses of sight, hearing and smelling, 
e. g , consist in seeing beantifnl forms, hearing melo- 
dious voices, and smelling fine odour, respectively. 
Similarly, all the external and internal senses have 
certain functions to perform The performance of such 
functions which are peculiar to particular senses, gives 
the greatest pleasure to them. Mao shares his external 
and internal senses with animals. But over and above 
all these, man has another faculty known as intellect 
whose function is to realize' the intellectual tenths. The 

(Continued from page 1 66) 

the theologians bold that love cannot exist between man 
and God. They define the love of God as obedience to 
Him. According to them love can exist between the 
members of the same species. Ghazzali refutes their 
arguments. He also established that love of God is the 
highest ideal of man^nd is the essence of Islam. 

117. Three Treatises, p. 41; Lovers’ Friend, pp. 24-26. 
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function of the mtellaot and the rational soul la the 
knowledge of truth, and comprehenaion of realities. 
And when the soul has acquired this, it has reached its 
perfection and experienced the highest pleasurea Thia 
pleasure cannot be compared with any other pleasure as 
“one who did not taste, doss not know’ 

'Jamal and KamaV are only different names for 
Husn (Beauty). Everything, whether spiritual or corpo- 
real, seeks not only pe rfection but also b eauty^*’’- 

118 “ Three TT^tises. p. 42 : Of, al-Ghazzali, Ihya, 
Vol, IV. p 254 Thera seems to be no difference between 
the views of al-Ohazzali and those of Suhrawerdi. Affection 
may be defined as a natural inclination towards obiecbs 
which give pleasure, If the inclination becomes strong 
it IS called love Affection is of different kinds accor- 
ding to different senses Every sense perceives a parti- 
cular kind of object whuih , gives it pleasure or pain 
The eye, lor instance, apprehends beautiful forms, the 
ear musical sounds, the nose sweet odour, etc , .n the 
apprehension of these obieots lies the psrteotion of these 
eenses. But man sharee with the other animals the 
external and internal senses But over and above these 
senses man has another inner sense or faculty of perfec 
tion which le implanted in the hearti It is only through 
this faculty that God and other mysteries of the heaven 
and earth can be known. And in apprehending these 
objects lies the perfection of this faculty, 

119 Lovers' Friend, p. 23 ; Of. al-Gbazzali, Ihya, 
Vol. IV, p 266 He also conceives ‘Kamal and ‘Jamal 
as one and the same thing He tdb conceives realitj 
as beauty. 
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It can be realized through ‘lahq, 'Ishq comes to 
man through Huzn (Sorrow), t, e , when one^bae purified 
his heart by subdumg his passion and has used his inter- 
nal and external senses properly, ‘Ishq comes only at 
a time when the worldly attachments are eliminated^ 
from the heart. And it is ‘Ishq which takes the seekers 
to the sought, t. e,, perfection or beauty which is man’s 
desired ob]eot^*°. “Elect hollow imaginations from your 
head ; languish through coquetry ; and increase suppli- 
cation. Yoni; teacher is love, when yon reach there 
he will himself utter with the tongue of ecstasy : 
Act thne’’i = ‘. 

Love is the 'utmost extremity’ of affection^** It is 
‘excesaiva affection' “Lora is more particular than affec- 
tion, because ail lore is affection but all affection is not 
lore. And affection is more particular than 'knowledge’, 
because all affection is knowledge, but all knowledge is 
not affection. And two opposite things come ouk of 
knowledge, which are called 'friendship' and 'enmity’. 
Because knowledge pertains either to a thing which is 
agreeable and suitable to the body or the spirit which is 
called ‘pure good' and ‘absolute affection’; and the 
human soul seeks it, and deeires to betake itself to that, 
and attain perfection ; or, it pertains to a thing which 
is not agreeable to the body and the spirit which is 
called ‘pure evil' and 'absolute defect'; and the human 
soul alw 83 's files from that and it has a natural aversion 

120. Lovers’ Friend, p. 24. 

121. Lovers’ Friend, p. 24. 

122. Lovers' Friend, p, 24. 
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towards that. From the first comes ‘friecdship’ and from 
the second ‘enmity*. So the first round is knowledge^ 
the second round is affection, and the third round is 
love. And one cannot reach the world of love which is 
the highest of all, unless he niakes two rounds of the 
stair from knowledge and affection’’. “The world of love 
is ‘■he end of the world of knowledge and affection". 

"One who is in union with it is the end of the learned 
scholars and illustrious philosophers And therefore it is 
said : 

No created being has love, 

None but the mature has love'’*^‘. 

The word ‘Ishq Is derived from the name of a 
plant known as ‘Ashaqah (ivy) This plant grows at the 
foot of a tree, shoots its roots in the ground and becomes 
very firm and then slowly and gradually climbs on the 
tree and ultimately covers the whole of it. It begins to 
suck the nourishment of the tree with the result that 
the tree dries up***. 

Similarlv, in the heart of a man there is a tree. It 
faces to the spiritual as well as the physical world. The 
one -which faces to the spiritual world is the real tree, 
and ‘be other which faces to the physical world is the 
shadow tree. If man indulges in the worldly things, the 
shadow tree becomes stronger and gradually oooupiee 
the whole heart of man. Then the real tree becomes 
weaker and sometimes withers away. As it gets shrivelled, 
man forgets all about the spiritual world. But when 

123. Lovers’ Friend, pp. 24>26. 

IS 4 .. Lovers’ Friend, p. 26. 
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man bagins fco noariah bha real tree with the water ot 
knowledge, love jumps in, shoots its roots into the 
heart, and covers the shadow tree with the result that 
this tree becomes paler and paler and tbs real tree begins 
to grow again and its numerous branches begin to draw 
spiritual nourishment from the divine fountain* And 
when it has reached its perfection, the shadow tree 
dies and the soul of man becomes identical with the real 
tree and he attains the highest perfection^**. 

This stage is reached through ‘Ishg which may be 
called the pious deed leading one to the first beloved, 
“Unto Him good words ascend, and the pious deed doth 
He exalt"***. It is through the purification of the heart 
that 'Ishq becomes perfect and in its perfection lies the 
perfection of man**'', IsiiQ cannot enter a heaxtunless the 
lower appetites of the soul are sacrificed***. But every 
one cannot reach this height of perfection ; “it requires 
years that an original stone through the sun becomes a 
ruby in Badakhshao or a cornelian in Yaman***’’ 

Love, in short, is at the basis of all creation as 
well as of p6r[eotion*®°. 

"But for you, we wouldn’t have known Love, 
But for Love, we wouldn’t have known you”*®*. 

126, Lovers’ Friend, pp. 26.28. 

126. Quran, XXXV, 11. 

127. Lovers’ Friend, pp. 29.30. 

128. Lovers Friend, p. 29. 

129. Lovers’ Friend, p. 29. 

130. Ibid., p 30. 

131. Ibid, p 3. 
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ConcIusioB 

Snhrawerdi in his younger days aonoeived reality aa 
both light and beenty. The oooceptioo of reality as 
beauty can be established on the basis of the utterances 
in the Treatises but the conception of reality as light is 
dimly perceptible and therefore cannot be established. 
These views are not without precedent. Ghnzzali also 
conceived reality ae beauty as well as light. 

The human soul is of divine origin. Its perfection 
lies in reaching its origin. This perfection can be rea- 
lized through knowledge which is the differentia of man. 
Knowledge means the knowledge of God, His qualities, 
His actions, angels, the secrets of the heavens, and the 
earth, etc. 

Everything seeks perfection or beanty which is 
possible through the cultivation of love When man has 
wholly detached himself from the worldly desires and is 
solely occupied with God, he sees all realities. And 
here lies his perfection. 

Snhrawerdi has followed al*Qbazzali in his younger 
-days both in letter and spirit. He seems to be a 
thoroughgoing Ghazzalian. 



APPENDIX III 
A Eeviett 

The Doctrine of the Sufis (Kitabal-Ta *arruf fi- 
madhhib ahl al.tatawwuf;* Translated from 

the Arabic of Abu Babr aKKalbadhi 
By A J. Arberry, 

Cambridge Unwmxty Press, 1935, IQs 6d. Net. 

In order to interpret tbe meaning and spirit under 
tying the Muslim institutions, the Orientalists of the 
West have, cf late, been busy with the study of original 
and old literature on tbe culture and religion of the 
Muesalmans. As Sufism has played a most important 
part in tbe make-up of their traditions and culture, this 
subject has received special attention. 

Mr, A J. Arberry, Assistant Keeper of Old Books 
and Mss. in the India Office, London, edited in 1934) in 
Egypt the Arabic text ■ '^Kttab al-Tu 'arruf ji-madhhtb 
ahl aUtasawwuf' of al-Eals.badh<, d 380 A H. He has 
now brought out an English translation of the same. 

The work is one of the oldest, systematic and 
authoritative treatises of its kind in Arabic rn Sufi 
doctrines. Shihabuddin as.Subrawerdi al-Maqtul, d. 
£67 A. H., held it in great esteem and wrote also a 
comirentary on it (Cf 0. Spies, the Lev re’ Friend, p. 13)- 
He is credited to have said, "But lor the Ta’arruf wa 
ebould not have known of buhsm. ’ (Cl. "Intrcdnction.” 
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p. XID. It ranks as high as the ‘‘Bisalak” of Qashayti, 
and "Qut cA-Qulub" of Abu Talib aUMakki, 

The author attempts to reconoils the views of the 
theologians with those of the Sufis. The early Sufis 
were ascetios. They did not question the validity of 
the Islamic doctrinee but quenched their yaaraiug for 
the unseen by finding a bidden meaning under the con- 
ventional laws of Islam. But, later on, some of the 
Sufis introduced heretical doctrines into their system 
The orthodox who had looked askance on Sufism from 
its very inception, became all the more hardened in 
their opposition with the introduction of heretical elements 
into it. Various attempts were made to soften this 
opposition by purifying Sufism from un-Islamic elements, 

e, (7 , by Mnhasibi, d. 243 A. H , Al-Ealabadbi, d. 383 
(in the book under review), and later on by Al>Gb§zzaIu 

The book comprises an Introduction by the transla- 
tor, 75 Chapters and a list of Technical Terms, the 
Introduction is a mine of valuable information concer- 
ning the book and the life of the author. The subject 
matter of the book is concerned with (a) the nature, the 
significance and the derivation of the conception of Sufi, 
etc. (Ghs. 1-4), (6) main doctrines of the Sufis, e. g., 
the doctrine of unity, the doctrine of attributes, the 
doctrine oi vision, etc , which, according to the author, 
form the very essence of Islam (Ohs, 5-30), (c) the spiri- 
tual grades such as fear, hops, love, etc. (Ohs, 31-Sl),..(d) 
the technical terms of Sulfism, e g., “union,” “separa- 
tion,’’ “passing away,” etc. (Obs. 62-63), and (e) evalua- 
tion of the phenomena of Sufism (Chs. 54-75). Al- 
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Halabidhi admirably enrnmariaea libe moat aablila prob-> 
iema of Sufism wicb greali ease and aimphoity : note, e-g.y 
hia dasoription of tba aoopa of buman reason ; “Tbey 
are agreed that the only guide to God is God Himself, 
holding that the function of the intelleot is the funotion 
of an intelligent person who is in need of a guide : for 
the intellect is a thing originated in time, and as such 
only serves as a euide to things like itself”, (p. 16 ). 
The author illustrutes his remarks copiously w>th appro* 
piiate quotations, both in prose and verse. 

The translation 1 b literal. The Arabic verses are, 
however, rendered into English verse form Translation 
itself is a very difficult taek and its inherent- difficulty 
is enhanced when one has so deal with a subtle science 
like Sufism. Mr, Arberry has admirably succeeded in 
hie task. He has kept intact intrinsio beauties of both 
the languages We compared the translation with the 
original and found that besides a few minor mistakes, 
it 16 on the whole lucid and has an ease of diction. 
It has been done very well. 

Mr. Arberry is one of tbe few English Orientalists 
who have grasped the spin? of the Arabic Language and 
of Safi philosophy. He has placed a store-house of 
indispensable inlormation at the disposal of the student 
of mysticism and Islamio philosophy. No history of 
Sufism will be written witnout laying this work under 
contribution. 



APPENDIX IV. 

^ MUSLIM PHILOSOPHY- ITS SCOPE 
AND meaning 

Fresidentinl Address to the Seetton of Islarmo Philosophy 
All-Indtn Philbsophteal Congress, Lahore Session^ 

A few years ago the lodian Philosophical CoDgress 
-Qftituted the Section of Masliin Philosohy to stimulate 
he study and research. The Indian Universities are 
according recognition to the subject, though it must be 
said, rather tardily. At the initial stages of the study 
of the subject in which at present it is in Indian 
Universities, I vsould like to make certain obeervations 
on its scope and meaning, which will necessarily be of 
a sketchy obaraoter in the abort time at my disposal. 

Arabian Philosophy, Islamic Philosophy and Muslim 
Philosophy are the terms used interchangeably. Bub 
since our 'subject is not limited to the contributions 
made by the Arabs, the term Arabian Philosophy is too 
narrow for our purpose. It has been cultivated by the 
peoples of various races and religions The term Islamio 
Philosophy will likewise limit its scope, meaning thereby 
the interpretation of the fundamental principles of Islam 
as enunciated in the Holy Quran. It will, therefore, 
exclude many important aspects of Muslim thought like 
Metaphvsics, etc. Hecce Muslim Philosophy seems to be 
■jhe m''8t preferable of the three terms, because it 
includes all the Philosophical systums cultivated by the 
iMuFlims, and, bi extension t^'e contributions made by 

i.nr-Musl ims to the development of these systems. 

When Islam extended beyond Arabia, Muslims cs'iie 
iQ contact with various peoples and their cultures. The 
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contact raised many religionSj political and social 
problems which led the Mnshms to study the literatures 
of these peoples. The study was prosecuted with zeal 
under the injunction of the Holy Quran and the Trad- 
ition of the Prophet (may peace be upon himi). The Holy 
Quran says, “To whom wisdom is given has been given a 
great good." The Tradition of the Prophet says, "Seek 
knowledge even if it be in Ohina”. What the Muslims 
produced after the assimilation of different philosophies 
is a unique contribution with distinctive characteristics 
of its own, having its foundations m the Holy Quran. 
The Muslim philosophers, e.g.t assimilated the ideas 
of Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, in the light of the 
divine knowledge of the Quran, synthesizing these ideas 
into metaphysical theories, at once original and coherent. 
Muslim thought represents a stage in the development 
of human thought— philosophical as well as scientific. 
"The Arab has impressed his intellectual stamp upon 
Europe,’’ Draper says, "and not in too remote a future 
will Obristendom concede this truth. He has left unfad- 
ing traces of his finger on the sky, which every one 
can see, who reads the names of the stars on any 
ordinary celestial globe’’. 

In the course of its development Muslim thought 
came to express itself in the various systems of Dialec- 
tics, Philosophy and Mysticism- I shall make a very 
brief mention of these systems. 

(1) Dialecttcs : — Dialecticians are those who 
express their contention in logical forms. They differed 
amongst themselves as to the sources of knowledge. 
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Some ooneidered it to be reason, while others revelation. 
The former may be called the Bationalistic and the 
latter the Orthodox or Scholastic Dialecticians ; 

(a) Bahonaltsltc Dialecticians i — There never has 
been a set of Philosophers who exalted human under* 
standing to such an extent as the Rational School of 
Dialectics In their Metaphysics, Ethics, etc., they 
are thorough-going rationalists. The knowledge of good 
and bad, the real and the ‘non-real’ can only be attained 
through reason. No human action, in their opinion, 
has any value unless it is governed by rational motives. 
They regarded man as tne creator of his own action ani 
maker of his own destiny. 

In Metaphpsics their reasoning led them to a con* 
cept of God as wholly devoid of personality. They are 
Monotheists and their attempt to purify God from an thro* 
pomorphic elements, has shorn Him of all qualities 
which they thought man had bestowed on Him. No 
attributes can be assigned to Him other than negative 
qualities. Like Hegel, they identified in God the eub}eot 
and the object, the knower and the known. God, they 
held, acta according to a plan, ajid is not a free creative 
force, as the Theologians belieyed. In short, their God 
IB a sort of vague unity without any personality. Their 
God is eternal law bound by rational motives and aims. 

These Dialecticians started as theologians but ended 
as metaphysicians. They discussed such problems as 
the nature of Thing. They defined Thing as a concept 
that can be known and can stand as a subject to a 
predicate Even before the quality of existence is 
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added tio a thing, it hae both esBenoe and accident. When 
the quality of existence is added to the essence, it be- 
Gomss an actuality, while without this quality it remains 
only in a state of non-existence. 

(bj Orthodox or SeholasUc Dialeetictansi— Many 
schools of Scholastic Dialecticians rose simnltaneonsly in 
dilGferent countries as Ibn.Hazm’s school in Spain, at- 
Tahawis school in Egypt, Maturidi's school in Samar- 
qand and Ashari’s school in Iraq. Ashari’s school 
surpassed all other schools. This had for its exponents 
such original thinkers as Baqillani, Ghazzali. etc. 

This school beheyes that revelation is the only 
source of knowledge. Secular knowledge may be 
gained through reason, but it is incompetent to 
know the really real This sobool is a protest against 
the view that the mysteries of the Universe can be 
solved by human thought. They regarded God as an 
absolute power and a free creative agent directing the 
course of the Universe. He is not circumscribed by any 
aim or plan as this would limit His power. The solution 
they offered with regard to (he freedom of the will and 
the thing-in-itself bearf lo close a resemblance to 
Leibnitz’s theory of the ‘pre'established harmony* and 
Kantian conception of existence that they may be 
regarded as their forerunners in the development of 
human thought. Tho earlier thinkers regarded exis- 
tence as one cf the qualities of existing things. The 
things were there. When the quality of existence was 
added to other qualities it became existent Asharitea 
refuted it arguing that existence was the self of the 
entity and not a quality added to it. 
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In their daring and thorough metaphyeical schemes 
we find, in the words of MacDonald, that “Lucretian 
atoms raining down through the empty void, self* 
developing monads of Leibnit’z ‘pre-established harmony' 
and all, the Kantian things-in-themselves are lame and 
impotent in their consistenoy beside the parallel 
Asharite doctrines. The object of the Asharitee was 
that of Kant, to fix the relation of knowledge to the 
thing-in itself. But in reacting that thing-in-itself they 
were much more thorough than Kant. Only two of 
Aristotelian categories survived their attack, substance 
and quality. The others, quantity, place, time, and the 
rest were only relationships (Ittbars) existing subjectively 
in the mind of the knower, and not things. Belationships 
had no real existence ... all the oategoiies had gone 
except substance and quality” (MacDonald, Theology, 
pp. 200 f). 

Now qulities are of two kinds, negative and positive. 
There is always a change in the qualities but the quali- 
ties cannot exist without substance. Therefore subs- 
tance also changes. The remaining two categories, 
VIZ.-, substance and quality, also vanish Thus their 
reasoning led them to Atomism, Their Atomism, how- 
ever, is not only of space, but of time also, and like the 
modern physicist they introduced the conception of 
‘Leap’ 

Ghazzali in his book, ‘Deliverer from Error’ anti> 
oipated Descartes in the Method of Doubt and paesed 
through all the stages of doubt, discarding all authority 
and disbelieving even his senses. But Ghazzali went 
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farther than Dasoarbea and serioaaly qaeatiocad the 
validity of thought as an instrnmant of knowledge. Ha 
finds certainty only in the ‘will to helieTa , inspired by 
Divine Will. It is ‘Yolo ergo snm’ with Ghazzali, 
whereas with Descartes it is ‘Gogito ergo sam’. Aboat- 
his another book ‘Bevivat of Sciences', in which 
Ohazzali has discassed at length the fnndamental princi> 
pies of his ethical and philosophical dootrines, a Earo> 
pean writer observes : “This work, probably owing to 
its originality, waa never translated into Latin daring 
the Middle Ages, and remained a olosad book to all bat 
Arabian Scholars It bears so remarkable a resemblance 
to the ‘Discourse on Method’ of Descartes that had any 
translation of it existed in the days of Dasoartes, every 
one would have cried out against the plagiarism.’’ 

Ghazzali wrote another book bo prove the incompe* 
tency of analytical reason, called 'Befatatlon of the 
Philosophers', in which while discussing the law of 
causation, “he” in the words of MacDonald, “outs the 
bond of causality with the sharp edge of his dialectic 
and proclaims that we can know nothing of cause and 
effect but simply that ope thing follows another”. Sum- 
ming up the views of Ghazzali on causation Benan says, 
“Hume never said more than that’’. 

In the same book Ghazzali has demonstrated, like 
Eant, that .theoretical reason cannot solve the funda. 
mental problems of religion and philosophy, suoh as 
the existence of God, the immortality* of the soul, or the 
eternity of the universe. 
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(2) Philosophers , — There wae a group of Muslim 
thinkers who has great faith in Plato’s and Aristotle’s 
infallibility. Aristotle in their eyas was the greatest 
teacher ever-born. Tnis group of Muslim philosophers 
may be divided into several sobool's Peripatetics, Ishraqi 
philosophers and Natural philosophers. 

(o) Penpatehes : — They are called Peripatetics after 
Aristotle They believed in the capacity of human 
reason to solve the mysteries of the Universe. The 
main representatives of this school are Eindi, Farabi, 
Ibn Miskawaih, Ibn-Sina, Ibn-Bushd, etc. This school 
believed that Aristotle possessed the most perfect intel- 
lect. They regarded philosophy as a manifestation of 
Truth. Taeysummel up their position as philosophers 
and Muslims in a syllogism s “Philosophy is truth; 
Quran is truth, but truth is one; therefore PhUosophy 
and Quran must agree ” 

Greek Phiiosoph} reached the Muslim thinkers not 
in its original form but mil of inconsistencies and 
transformed out of shape Neo-Platonists, who were 
mostly Christians, were responsible for shaping Greek 
philosophy in the light of Ohrislnanity. They represented 
Greek philosophers as great saints and mystics, and Greek 
p.iiloBophy as the truth compatible with the Christian 
doctrine. Bationalism of the Greeks was changed into 
Intuitionalism. It took the Muslim thinkers a long time 
to free Greek philosophy, as it had reached them, of 
the accretions and inconsistencies that had crept into 
it. Besides, on the basis of Greek philosophy, Muslim 
thinkers made great advances. Farabi, known among the 
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Mussalmacs as the Second Teacher, improved upon the 
system of Aristotle. With Aristotle Logic is merely a 
metbod to arrive at the truth, but with Farabi it is a 
method as well as the truth itself: it is a part of 
metaphysics Unlike Aristotle, Farabi is a thorou- 
ghgoing Idealist, and Aristotle’s theory of the eternity 
of matter had no place in Farabi’s Metaphysics. Matter, 
according to him, is the adumbration of the mind which 
is the fashioning force in the Universe. 

In his Fthica Farabi follows Plato; but he regards 
a philosopher as insufficient to guide the destinies of 
humanity, unless he is also a man o*' character, namely, 
a prophet 

Ibn 8ina, who olai os to be an hum hie follower of 
Aristotle, in his system embraees problems which had 
not heeu envisaged b^ Anstotto He jook Aristotle’s 
fragmentary psychology and infused into it a dynamic 
principle The void bstwoen man and God is filled with 
a hierarchy of spiritual agencies. Ibn-Sina bslieved in 
the eternity of the Universe like Vristotle but differed 
from him in regarding it as the creation of God, 
Aristotle's theory assumed 'that ouas always precedes 
the effect. Ibn-Sina argued that it is not nsoassary for 
cause to precede its effect in time Cause and effect may 
be simoltiineous eg , in the case of the movement of a 
key as it opens or fastens a look. Love, according to 
Ibn-Sina, is an appreciation of beauty. It is the 
Universal force that esists in every thing from mineral 
world to the animal kingdom, impelling everything to 
'become more and more perfect or beautiful. In the 
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vegetable kingdom it manifestg itaelf in asaimilation* 
growth and prodnotion. It beoomea somewhat oonaoiona 
and unified in the animal kingdom, while in man it 
becomes fully consoious and can develop to an unlimited 
degree. In short, it is a spiritual principle which ia.^ 
striving to realize itself in various degrees of perfection 
through different strata of existence. 

Most of the Muslim Philosophers advocated the 
theory of evolution of mind and matter. But the 
dynamic force of evolution was ascribed to mind, matter 
being only a by-product It is from the primal mind 
that the world has evolved. The best representatives 
of this theory are Ibn-Miskawaih, Bumi and Ibn> 
Ehaldun. Ibn-Miskawaih explains the evolution of 
matter as follows: — 

"The combination of primary substances produced 
the mineral kingdom, the lowest form of life. A higher 
stage of evolution is reached in the vegetable kingdom. 
The first to appear is spontaneous grass; then plants ^ 
and various kinds of trees, some of which touch the 
borderland of animal kingdom, in so far as they mani- 
fest certain animal characteristics. Intermediary 
between the vegetable kmgdom and animal kingdom 
there is a certain form of life which is neither animal 
nor vegetable, but shares the obaraoteristics of both 
{e.g , Coral). The first step beyond this intermediary 
stage of life is the development of power of movement, ^ 
and the sense of touch in tiny worms which crawl upon 
the earth. Th e sense of touch owing to the process of 
differentiation, develops other forms of sense, until we 
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reach the plane of higher animalB in which intelligence 
begine to manifest itself in an ascending scale. Humanity 
is touched in the ape which undergoes further develop* 
ment, and gradually develops erect stature and power 
of understanding aimiUr to man Here animality 
ends and humanity begins” ^(The Dmlopment of 
Metuphysies m Persia— Iqbal— pp. 33>31). 

In their cosmology, Muslim Philosophers did nob 
content themselves with presenting merely an intellec- 
tual conception of the Universe, but they also 
endeavoured to present a conoeption in which the whole 
being of man, — his moral, religious and aesthetic self, 
could find expression. 

(b) Ishraqt Philosophy {Philosophy 0 / Illuminatton ): — 
This school affiliates itselt to Plato and the Platonists. 
They disregarded analytical reason as an instrument 
of truth. Observation, contemplation, intuition and 
ecstasy are the means through which this school tries 
to reach the truth. The greatest representative of this 
school is Shahabuddin Suhrawardy Maqtnl, who has 
expounded his philosophy in a book called Hikmatul- 
Ishraq (Philosophy of Illumination), He conceives 
reality as light— all else being darkness or non-existence. 
Light creates darkness or non-ligbt All that is not 
light IS the product of light, which is the fountain-head 
of all existence. Another representative is Ibn Tufail 
of Spain who, though generally regarded as Peripatetic 
is an Ishraqi. Just as Suhrawardy’s Philosophy is 
Iranian in content but Platonic in form, so Ibn-Tufail's 
philosophy is Aristotelian in content but Platonic in 
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form. Ibn-Tufail has explained his philosophy in an 
allegory, ‘Eayy Ibn-Yaqzan’, in which he imagines a 
nan on an island where there are no hnman heings. 
Hayy through his own observation, introspection, 
contemplation and ecstasy attains to the highest form 
of knowledge 

(c) Natural Philosophy — Natural philosophy does 
not form part of modern philosophy, but the ancients 
regarded it as a part of pbilcacphy. They confine them- 
selves to the study of the natural phenomena. They 
believed that the knowledge gained through the senses 
can lead man to universal truth The sciences which 
they cultivated were Mathematics, Physios, Chemistry, 
Astronomy, Geography, History, Medicine, Ethnology, 
etc. I shall mention a few of the ebtef representatives 
who left their impress on their successors 

AhVfBakr Mohammad Zakarya, ( d. 952 ) cultivated 
almost all the natural soionoee but hie fame rests on 
medicine, ranking according to some, above Ibn-Sina as 
a physician. He based hie investigations on experience, 
individual as well as collective, whicn ho believed has a 

greater value than logical deduction, 

Geber or Jabir, the chemist, was tbs first scholar who 
employed the scientific method He founded a Chemical 
School in the West; and just as Aristotle was regarded as 
the founder of Logic, Jabir was regarded as the founder 
of Chemistry. 

Ibrt-ul-HMtham (Alhazen) (d 1038), a great scientist 
and mathematician, an acute thinker, is famous for his 
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book on Optica, in which he diaonsaea viaion in a soien. 
tiflo way. Knowledge according to him is baaed on sense 
perception elaborated by understanding. 

Another great acientiatt perhaps the greatest of 
them all, was Al«Biruni, at ones a mathematician, histo- 
rian, astronomer and physicist. In his book ‘Qanun 
Maautdt' he comes so near the modern astronomioal 
researches that it must be said 'that modern methods 
are as old as genius.' 

A great philosophical writer on almost every topic 
connected with human society waa Ibn.Khaldun. He is 
the founder of the science or philosophy of History, ,In 
his famous Prolegomena to his Univeraal History he 
discusses such problems as the rise and fall of nations, 
inter-relation of the various grades of society, produc- 
tion of foods, labour, etc, 

\ 

(4) MysUcism — The Sufis regard real knowledge as 
immediate and personal which is only gained by intuition 
in a state of ecstasy In an ecstasy a Safi sees realities 
and experiences the preseuca of God. 

The Subs regard human soul to be of divine origin, 
temporarily lodged lu the hivnan body, but restless to 
return to God — God buirg the only reality which they 
conceive as Will, Beaujj or liight. On the basis of 
these ooLceptiooB they Have built their Metaphysical 
systems. Sufism lu its development passed through 
ascetic, theoBoplnc and pautheistio stages. Strictly 
speaking Muslim Sufis have never been pantheists, since 
they could never dissolve the personality of God. Sum 
larltioB, though of a superficial nature, between Sufiistu 
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Bnddhiam, Yedantism, Christianity, and Neo-Flatonism 
have given rise to nnmerone theories regarding its 
origin. 

“A Ruperfioial resemblance exists," says O’Leary, 
"between the Buddhist Nirvana and the /ana or the 
re-absorption of the soul in the divine spirit of Sufiism. 
But the Buddhist doctrine represents the soul as losing 
its individuality in the passionless placidity of<y absolute 
quiescence, whilst the Sufi doctrine, though also teaching 
a loss of individualicy, regards over-lasting life as con- 
sisting in the ecstatic contemplation- of the Divine 
Beauty*’ (O'Leary, Ardbto Thought, p 19l) 

(d) Muslim Thought and Europe : — Muslim caltnre 
penetrated Europe through Spain and Southern Italy 
and Sicily. Muslims in Spain had reached a very high 
degree of culture when Europe was steeped in ignorance. 
Scholars from all over Europe flocked to Spanish 
Universities to study Arab soienees and philosophy. 
The second great factor in the spread of Muslim philo- 
sophy were the Jews, who translated works from Arabic 
into Hebrew, and being a mercantile community, carried 
philosophical knowledge wherever they went in Europe. 
They made a particular study of Ibn Knsbd (Averroes) 
the greatest Muslim Philosopher of Sjein, who was 
regarded by them as the greatest commentator of 
Aristotle 

Alter the re-conquest of Toledo by the Christians 
Raymond Archbishop of Toledo (1130-1160 A.D.) foun- 
ded a College for the translation of Arabic scientific 
‘ Tid philosrphioal works into Latin, ard ID B shoit time 
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works of Ibn Basbd and ofeher Muslim philosophers 
became available in Latin translations. 

When Fredrick II of Sicily was crowned Emperor 
of the Holy Boman Empire m 1215 AD, he, being a 
great admirer of Arab culture and Muslim sciences, 
established a college of translation at Palermo. He 
himself could read Arabic Philosopbici,! works in the 
original. In 1224 be founded the University of Naples 
which b°cime % centre for the spread of Arab sciences 
and philosophy into Europe. By the middle of the 14th 
century nearly all the important works of Ibn Bushd 
and other Muslim philosophers had been translated into 
Latin. “By the close of the 13tb century Arab Science 
and Philosophy had been transmitted to Europe and 
Spam’s work as an intermediary was done. The inteU 
lectual avenue leading from the portals of Toledo 
through the Pyrennes wound its way through Provence 
and the Alpine passes into Lorraine, Germany and 
Central lurope, as well as across the Cbannelmto Eng* 
land." (Hitti, HKtory of the Arabs, p. 589). 

Throughout the 13th century Muslim Philosophy 
dominated in the Pans University. 

Through Franciscau Friars Muslim philosophy 
reached England. As early as 1209 A. D. we find that a 
Latin translation of a book of Ibn Bushd was prescrib- 
ed in Cambridge. Boger Bacon, the father of modern 
.nductive method, studied at Toledo and could read and 
speak Arabic, and came directly under the influence of 
Muslim thought. 
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Many European univerBities vrere noted for their 
cultivation of Muslim cciance, e.g., Paduar and Bologna, 
It is from these centres that Averroism spread to North* 
East Italy. The prcftssors of these universities under 
the mfiusnce of Muslim philosophy were regarded as free* 
thinkers. The iniluance of the Muslim philosophy was 
the precursor of the Benaissance. Muslim thought 
"wag rhe direct parent of the Philo-Pagan element in the 
Eenaissai ca ' fO’Laaiy, Ankbtts Tlinvght, 291 1 . “It 
made a daep;r impression on Christian #and Jewish 

thought and attained it^ final evrlutlou .n Noruh- 

East Italy, where, as an antieoclesiahtical, it prepaied 
the way (or cna Henaitsance. (O’Le.ir'’ [i 295), 
European oultuia in feet hiS been nursed and brought 
up on Muslim thought. Many a thinker like Thomas 
Acquinse, Duns Scotus, Dante, Spinoza, etc , were 
influenced by it 

In the words of Iqbal. “The Political fall of Islam 
in Europe unfortunately took place, at a moment when 
Muslim thinkers began to see the futility of Deductive 
Science, ^nd we.w fairly on the way to the building cf 
Inductive knowledge. It was practically at this moment 
that Europe took up the t.sk'of researcb and fi’seovery 
Inteileoual activity in the woild cl Islam paiticuiaily 
ceas<-d from this tiuia, and Europe .began to reap the 
fruit of the labouis of Musim thinkers The Humanist 
Movement in Europe was dun to a large extant tq the 
force set free by Muslim thought. It is uooafc all an 
exaggaration to say that the fruits cf Modern Euiopean 
Humanism in the shape of Modern Soieuce and Philoso 
phy axe in many ways only a farther development of 
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Muslim Culture.” (Extract from the letter of Dr< Iqbal 
to Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan, dated 4th June, 1926). 

I would oonolnde this hurried survey of the various 
schools of Muslim Philosophy with a brief ^reference to 
some of the chief characteristics which made the Muslim 
Philosophers worthy of their place with the greatest 
thinkers of the world. Muslim philosophers not only 
studied, coftmented upon and enlarged Greek philosophy 
but also dlK^ered inconsistencies and weak spots in 
it and endeif^^oored to removs them. They investigated 
regions which the Greeks had left unexplored, by intro* 
dooiog as problems demanding serious enquiry, suoh 
topics as phenomenon of dreams, miraclesi future lifot 
immortality of tbs soul, Divine attributes) Divine unity) 
etc. They enriched the human self by proving that it 
was not only A intellectual self but also a moral and a 
spiritual self. In short, they made philosophy the instru* 
ment not only of solving the problems which confronted 
man in his everjlhy life but also of solving the riddiU' 
of the universe. 





